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FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


‘* AMONG the writers of all ages,” says Milton, some 
deserve fame and have it ; others neither have nor 
deserve it ; some have it, not deserving ; others, though 
deserving, yet totally miss it, or have it not equal to their 
deserts.” 

Schubert was never in danger of totally missing fame, 
yet he certainly was for a long time in danger of not 
having it “ equal to his deserts.” Already during his life- 
time his genius as a song writer was recognized : the 
publication of the r/kénzg in 1821 won for him fame, 
and what to the composer was of no little importance, 
money ; before his death in 1828 about one hundred of 
his songs had appeared in print. Some of his instru- 
mental music was also published, but attracted little 
notice. For his Pianoforte Trio in E flat he received the 
paltry sum of 20 florins, 60 kreutzers, and this was only a 
few months before his death. The publisher Probst, in a 
letter informing Schubert that the music had been 
engraved and corrected, asks for some songs and easy 
pianoforte pieces & guatre mains. And this letter was 
addressed to a man who had written the “ Wanderer ” 
Fantasia, the Sonata duet in C, the Quartets in G major 
and D minor, the Quintet in C, and the Symphonies in 
B minor and C. 

For many years after the composer’s death it seemed as 
if his fame would rest almost entirely upon his songs. 
But in 1838 Robert Schumann rescued from apparent 
oblivion the Symphony in c. Schumann discovered it. 
Mendelssohn, however, had the privilege of introducing it 
to public notice : the symphony was produced under his 
direction at the Gewandhaus on March 2ist, 1839. From 
that time Schubert’s fame increased, though at first only 
slowly. Fresh discoveries were made by Sir George 
Grove and Sir Arthur Sullivan in 1867 ; and now the 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel edition of the composer’s works 
only recently completed, reveals to us fresh proof that 
Schubert has not yet had fame “ equal to his deserts.” 

Franz Liszt spoke of the composer as one of the greatest 
poet-musicians who ever lived. It is well worth noting 
how at an early age Schubert was thrown into the society 
of poets, and how, during the whole of his short career, he 
was on terms of intimate footing, not only with poets, 
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but also painters. There was J. M. Senn, whose 
‘“*Schwanengesang ” Schubert immortalized, and who 
dedicated to his old schoolfellow at the Convict a sonnet 
with the superscription “To Schubert, the Tone-poet.” 
Then there was the gifted, though gloomy, poet Johann 
Mayrhofer—of whose poems Schubert set n> less than forty- 
eight to music, among which “ Memnon,” “ Antigone,” 
and “ Fahrt zum Hades ”—with whom he lived for two 
years. And once again, there was Franz v. Schober, who 
met Schubert, by chance, at Linz in 1813, and at once 
invited the young musician to live with him ; most of 
Schubert’s later years were, indeed, spent under his roof. 
Of painters we may name Wilhelm Rieder, Danhauser, 
and Ludwig Schnorr von Carolsfeld. By such friendships 
Schubert’s artistic tastes were both strengthened and 
widened. The composer was an intense lover of good 
poetry, as may be seen by the words which he selected for 
setting to music, or rather by the reading of which, music 
seemed suddenly to spring into existence. 

Schubert’s life was a short but, on the whole, not a 
merry one. It is difficult to understand why, on leaving 
the Convict, he became assistant teacher for three years in 
his father’s school, instead of devoting himself to that art 
for which he had already shown such strong passion and 
such exceptional gifts. It is said that his father objected 
to his becoming a musician; yet more than one musical 
genius could be named who while honouring his father 
did not obey him, Nature’s call proving stronger than 
parental command. It is possible that the young lad, 
then in his seventeenth year, wished to earn a living, 
however modest, but never thought at the time of music 
as a means of making money. Teaching, however, 
became intolerable to him, and at the end of his three 
years’ hard service he actually applied for the post of 
teacher at the newly established school of music at 
Laibach. The salary was only about £20 per year, and 
the post probably no mere sinecure. In spite of laudatory 
testimonials he did not succeed in gaining it. But soon 
afterwards he met with Franz v. Schober, who recognized 
his genius and offered him a home. Thus Schubert 
escaped from tedious work which might really have 
quenched the “divine fire” within him. He remained 
poor until the end of his life: the arts of money-making 





and money-saving were unknown to him. Two years 
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before his death he again became candidate for a 
musical post. This time it was a higher one, that of 
Vicecapellmeister of the Imperial Chapel at Vienna, and 
the salary too was higher—slightly in excess of the sum 
on which Goldsmith’s village preacher was “ passing 
rich.” For the second time Salieri provided him with a 
testimonial, yet still Schubert failed. He wrote a letter to 
the Emperor, stating that he was a pupil of Salieri ; that 
his vocal and instrumental music was /avouradly (the 
italics are ours) known in Vienna and throughout 
Germany ; also that he had written five masses which had 
been performed in various churches. Not a word about 
the hundreds of songs which he had written, or about his 
totally unknown symphonies and operas. Was ever 
genius more modest! Schubert’s two visits to the 
Esterhazy family at Zelész, where he was surrounded by 
persons who appreciated his musical gifts, may be 
regarded as oases in his somewhat barren life ; we know, 
however, from letters of his, that everything there was not 
couleur de yvose. His tours, however, through the 
Salzkammergut with his friend Vogl in 1825, and the 
visit to Gratz in 1827, gave him, so far as one can tell, 
almost unalloyed pleasuré. 

When Schubert was in his ‘teens he sighed and said, 
“Who can do anything after Beethoven!” The latter 
is usually spoken of as Schubert’s contemporary, yet it 
must be remembered that he was his senior by no less than 
twenty-seven years. When, in 1810, young Franz began 
composing songs and pianoforte pieces, Beethoven had 
already published six symphonies, and nearly all the great 
works of his so-called second manner. No wonder then that 
a mere lad, however gifted, should feel somewhat despair- 
ing. Further, as Schubert grew up, and almost to the 
end of the short span of life meted out to him by the 
Fates, there was the master still scaling the heights— 
writing his last pianoforte sonatas and quartets, his 
choral symphony, and the Mass in D. Had he, indeed, 
been a man of ordinary mould, that sigh would ever have 
become deeper. On Schubert, however, Bethoven’s 
music seems to have acted as a kind of stimulus, to have 
set in motion, as if by sympathetic vibration, his heart- 
strings. A sight of Beethoven at a concert given at 
Schonbrunn by the “ Convict ” boys’ orchestra, seems to 
have made a great and lasting impression on him. 
Schubert apparently summoned up sufficient courage to go 
to the master’s house—or, we ought rather to say, lodgings 
—with the pianoforte variations for four hands, which he 
had written and dedicated to him. Whether he actually 
saw Beethoven on that occasion remains doubtful: the 
statements of Schindler and Hiittenbrenner with regard 
to the matter are not in agreement. Only a few years 
later Schubert paid two visits to Beethoven when the 
composer lay dying in the gloomy Schwarzpanierhaus. 
Of what took place at the first there is no record ; at the 
second we learn that Schubert “left the room overcome 
with emotion.” Then, again, he was one of the torch- 
bearers at the funeral. Little more than a year after that, 
Schubert was fast approaching his end, when he turned 
to his brother Ferdinand and said, “ Beethoven is not 
here.” Thus from the cradle even to the grave the master 
of the symphony overawed the master of song. 

There are a few passages in Schubert’s music which show 
the strong influence of Beethoven—as, for instance, in the 
slow movement of the great pianoforte duet in C—but 
with all his admiration, Schubert was no imitator; his 
musical thoughts, his modes of development, his style of 
orchestration, all bear the stamp of strong individuality. 

One word more concerning the two composers. They 
were both subject to fits of deep melancholy; yet 
Schubert had not, like his great contemporary, any 





dreadful infirmity specially to account for it, 
to the painter Kupelweiser he wrote : 


In a letter 


‘Picture to yourself a man whose health can never be re- 
established, who from sheer despair makes matters worse instead 
of better; picture to yourself, I say, a man whose most brilliant 
hopes have come to nothing, to whom the happiness of proffered 
love and friendship is but anguish, whose enthusiasm for the 
beautiful (an inspired feeling at least) threatens to vanish altogether, 
and then ask yourself if such a condition does not represent a 
miserable and unhappy man?” 


Does this not remind one of Beethoven’s so-called “Will”? 
In both there is the same wretched, desolate feeling. 
Yet, though his condition was more pitiable, the elder 
master bore his misfortunes with more dignity. Beet- 
hoven still retained faith in his art, and that sus- 
tained him. What Schubert meant by the beautiful 
threatening to vanish it is difficult to understand. Any- 
how it was only a threat: the beautiful, though ever 
more tinged with the sorrowful, remained with him to the 
very end. 

As a song-writer Schubert has deservedly won the 
highest fame. The ease and rapidity with which he 
produced some of the finest, agrees well with the general 
notion of inspiration. When, on the spur of the moment, 
anyone says or does something exceptionally brilliant, it 
is spoken of as a stroke of inspiration. Yet it has been 
truly said that the three foundations of genius are: the 
gift of God (which answers to inspiration), man’s exertion, 
and the events of life. Holzer, Schubert’s first teacher, 
declared that his pupil must have learnt “direct from 
Heaven.” And the second foundation, “man’s exertion,” 
was not lacking, although—as, for instance, in the case of 
the Zr/kénig—the composer seemed merely a medium. 
In the recently published collection—complete so far as 
was possible—of the songs by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, 
there are clear traces of Schubert’s exertions. Some of 
the songs were written out twice, some three, and a few 
even four times. And some were long ones—as, for 
example, the settings of Schiller’s Laura am Clavier, Das 
Heimwehand Der Taucher. Even the story of Schubert’s 
dashing off the Z7/kénig one afternoon must be taken 
cum grano cautionis, How do we know whether the 
version marked “first”—which, by the way, does not 
materially differ from the latest—was actually the earliest? 

When Schubert was wandering among the mountains 
and lakes of Upper Austria in 1825, he wrote to his 
parents concerning his “ Lady of the Lake” songs, which, 
he informs them, “were very warmly approved of” by 
his friends. There is a further reference to them, which 
is interesting in that it shows his feeling towards this 
country. He says: “With the addition of the English 
text, they (the songs) might help to make me better 
known in England.” Scott’s words, however, cannot 
properly be sung to any of the songs; and this is 
certainly a matter for regret. 

The great number (nearly 600) of songs which Schubert 
composed may create surprise ; still, making all allowance 
for exaggeration, he was a rapid writer ; and then again, 
a good many are short. Further, although in almost all 
there is some turn of melody or harmony which reveals 
the composer, there are a fair number which do not rise 
above ordinary level. Bach could at any time turn out 
respectable fugues, but what a difference there is between 
such and certain great ones in which heart and head 
were fully engaged! And so was it with Schubert in 
his song-writing. To see nothing weak or mechanical in 
the composer is practically a confession of inability to 
feel his greatness when he is truly great. 

One is accustomed, and rightly too, to think of Beet- 
hoven as ever progressing in his art career; thus, with 
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few exceptions, his latest works are his greatest. But 
Schubert—at any rate in his songs, to which in this short 
article we must confine ourselves—was most unequal. 
Some of his finest were written before he had reached 
the age of twenty. The dramatic E7/kénig, the sombre 
and passionate Madchens Klage, Die Nonne, with its 
unity amidst variety, and its fine harmonic colouring, also 
the exquisite setting of Goethe’s Der Fischer all belong to 
the year 1815. And these were very soon followed by 
the Wilhelm Meister songs, Memnon, Gruppe aus dem 
Tartarus, and Elysium. 

In the epic, tragic, or romantic style, Schubert was 
equally at home: form, mood, colouring, everything was 
appropriate. In short lyric poems, even in those in 
which he wrote music more or less different for each 
stanza, poet and musician seem one and indivisible. 
When illustrating poems of wider, freer form—as, for 
instance, in the Ossian songs—he produced, as it were, 
miniature music-dramas. As with Beethoven, so the 
sights and sounds of nature delighted "Schubert’s eye and 
ear, and in his wonderful pianoforte accompaniments we 
meet with many realistic tones, and expressed with the 
utmost delicacy ; he never crossed the border-line which 
separates art from nature. The simplicity of many of 
his songs is apt to mislead one as to their merits; and 
yet that is one of their highest titles to fame. Modern 
music is often great, not on account of complexity, but 
rather in spite of it. 

Over Schubert’s grave Grillparzer wrote : 

‘* Music has here entombed a rich treasure, 
but still fairer hopes.” 


Nearly sixty years ago Robert Schumann counselled 
musicians to “only reflect on the first of these declara- 
tions.” He was acquainted with many of the songs, with 
much of the pianoforte, also chamber music, and he had 
just discovered the great Symphony in c. No wonder 
then that he preferred to think of what Schubert had, 
rather than of what he might still have, achieved had his 
life been prolonged. It is quite possible, however, that 
increase of years in one who had produced wonderful 
music while still a child would not have resulted in a 
corresponding increase of masterpieces. Schumann’s 
words are still more appropriate now that we know 
of other art treasures bequeathed by the composer. Many 
new songs have been — and interesting com- 
positions of various kinds—notably the operas, which, if 
they do not satisfy all dramatic demands, contain much 
that is lovely and grand. Only when the rich mine which 
we now possess is exhausted will it be in any way reason- 
able to speculate as to what might have been. J. S. S. 


SIR CHARLES HALLE AND MANCHESTER. 


MEsSRS, SMITH, ELDER & Co. lately published by far the 
most interesting of the batch of musical biographies and 
autobiographies with which a sinful world has been 
chastised. It is a curious thing that frequently when a 
man has spent his life in trying and failing to get a 
reputation he should towards the end make one more 
attempt to seize the bubble by writing an account of his 
previous attempts and failures. We do not say that 
members of other professions are not addicted to this way 
of passing their declining years; but the experience of 
recent months inclines us to believe that musicians in. 
dulge in it more largely and with less reason than any 
other profession. Still, we may be wrong; and anyhow, 
there is no serious cause for complaint if each auto- 
biographical outbreak produces one book of anything like 
the interest and charm of Sir Charles Hallé’s memoirs, 





Unfortunately, the entire book is not from his pen. Death 
interrupted him when only half his self-set task was com- 
pleted ; and the memoirs had to be supplemented, and 
the letters corrected, by Sir Charles’s son and daughter, 
Mr. C. E.and Miss Marie Hallé. Their contributions 
are well enough executed, and everyone must be grateful 
to them for the delightful collection of letters ; yet, after 
all, the valuable part of the bookis that written by the 
subject. Our intention here is to point out the unique 
work Sir Charles accomplished in Manchester ; and as 
his earlier career will be familiar to every reader of a daily 
paper, we need only briefly indicate it for the sake of com- 
pleteness. Sir Charles Hallé was born in 1819 in Hagen, 
a small Westphalian town, at that time of from 4,000 to 
5,000 inhabitants. He studied under his father, then 
under Rinck and Gottfried Weber, and later under 
Osborne, a pupil of Kalkbrenner. It is lucky that Sir 
Charles Hallé's letters were accessible, else we should 
never have known this last fact, for his memoirs leave a 
distinct impression that he never had any lessons worth 
mentioning in Paris ; but this and some other small slips 
and contradictory statements are doubtless due to an old 
man writing without notes when his memory was begin- 
ning to fail. However, there cannot be any doubt that he 
learnt little from Osborne compared with what he learnt 
from hearing Liszt and Chopin play. He worked with 
tremendous energy and persistence, sometimes practising 
for more than twelve hours a day ; and though he never 
became a giant of the keyboard like Rubinstein and 
Liszt, Biilow and Tausig, yet he attained a sufficient 
technique to hold his own amongst all but the giants 
during his life. In due time he appeared before the 
public, obtained plenty of pupils in Paris, and settling 
there, married and had children ; and all went well until 
the Revolution of 1848. This drove him with many 
fellow-artists to London, and after a short stay here he 
went to Manchester and very soon took firm root there. 
We leave the earlier portion of his career with regret ; for 
the descriptions of meetings with the celebrities of the 
thirties and forties are beautifully written; and we specially 
recommend our readers to turn to the pages where Sir 
Charles chats amiably with a not unpleasant suspicion of 
acidity about Liszt and Chopin, Heine and Berlioz, 
Wagner and Stephen Heller. We must hasten on to the 
work he did in Manchester. 

Careful readers of this paper will remember an article 
which was in the issue of May, 1895. It was called 
“ Over-centralization in Music,” and excited a good deal of 
controversy and some little bad temper at the time. But 
in the main our critics agreed with us that the only 
possibility of a musical England lay with musicians who 
would go out into the provinces and educate them. We 
pointed out that London was overstocked with good men, 
whereas, in spite of the vast numbers of music teachers in 
provincial towns, good men were comparatively scarce 
there.: We said that if the superfluity of capable 
musicians from London would cease to strive here for an 
uncertain prize which was not worth winning, and go off 
into the country, create orchestras, choral societies, and 
even opera-houses, the tension in London would be 
greatly relieved, a leaven of genuine musical taste and 
knowledge would be infused into the public of England, 
and the musicians who were bold enough to go forth 
would find they had done well for themselves and their 
country. That article might almost be the moral of Sir 
Charles Hallé’s life since 1848. If it had been written in 
that year, the answer would have been the same as it was 
in May, 1895—that Manchester and every other provincial 
town was already overstocked, To that answer Sir 
Charles Hallé’s experiences were-a crushing rejoinder. 
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Hallé left Paris in 1848 with a very heavy heart. He 
came to London, played at many concerts and was favour- 
ably received; though as he became intimate with 
Chorley and several other leading critics his success, on 
paper, was perhaps not altogether due to his high ability. 
In June he received an invitation tosettle in Manchester ; 
a number of pupils was promised him, and his friends 
seemed to think that he would get the musical affairs ot 
the city pretty much in his own hands. Hallé decided to 
go. His first experiences were scarcely exhilarating. A 
young lady came to him with a Mozart sonata for violin 
and piano, and insisted upon displaying her attainments 
by playing the piano part alone, which it appeared she 
had been in the habit of doing to please “all at home.” 
Very well, said Hallé in effect, blaze away; and the lady 
blazed away. She played very correctly, and when “ she 
came to a series of eight bars in which the absent violin 
had all the melody, and the piano nothing but an old- 
fashioned accompaniment in ee st chords, she played 
them attentively, and after four bars of this unmeaning 
twattle, I heard her say to herself with deep emotion, 
‘Beautiful’! Shortly after, she omitted about twenty 
bars, without apparent reason, and when I asked, ‘ Why 
don’t you play this part ?’ she gave a never-to-be-forgotten 
answer, ‘ Oh, that is in a minor key, and a does not 
like minor.” Other pupils of a not very hopeful nature 
he had; for instance one, a clergyman, who could not 
play the first page of Beethoven’s Funeral March Sonata, 
but wanted to learn Liszt’s “ Fantasia sur le Prophéte ;” 
and another who “ was extremely fond of Chopin’s music, 
playing many of the pieces, even some of the very difficult 
ones. I brought him the sad tidings of Chopin’s death. 
‘Capital !* he exclaimed ; ‘now I can have his complete 
works bound !’” But in spite of these and many other 
discouragements, amusing or serious, Hallé prospered. 
The Gentlemen’s Concerts were handed over to him ; the 
St. Cecilia (Choral) Society was founded in 1850; opera 
was tried ; chamber music concerts commenced ; while 
Hallé himself gave many recitals both in Manchester and 
in London. In London he made a great reputation as a 
pianist ; but it was in Manchester he made a greater 
reputation as a musician than he could ever have made 
in London. This was simply because Manchester con- 
tained immense amounts of raw material, and immense 
but hitherto unused forces capable, rightly applied, of 
moulding that material into shape. Manchester, in fact, 
was like many provincial towns of to-day: it had 
singers and players, and the desire, and the will, 
and the energy to become musical ; but, like so 
many provincial towns to-day, it lacked the brain and 
guiding hand of a master-musician. In Hallé it found 
that master-musician. He saw the material and unapplied 
energy all around him, and he saw what could be done 
with them ; and by years of patient work he formed a 
chorus and orchestra not to be beaten in England, and by 
still more years of patient work he taught the people of 
Manchester to understand the masterpieces, to enjoy hear- 
ing them fic ely interpreted, and to hate hearing them inter- 
preted otherwise than finely. He created a music-loving 
public and found the means of satisfying it. He formed 
a standard of taste so high that it was no longer possible 
for any young nincompoop, fresh from his music-school, 
to run down from London and astound the natives with a 
marvellous display of impudent incompetence. Hallé’s 
orchestra went all over the kingdom giving concerts 
which were everywhere admitted to be of the first quality; 
Manchester thus learnt that it had as good musicians as 
London itself; and it wisely declined to be overawed by 
London. 

.. We need not detail Sir Charles Halié’s life in Man- 





chester. Had he himself lived to finish his memoirs, he 
would have told us much of the very highest interest ; 
but, as we have said, he had just. begun to write 
that part of his life of which we would fain know 
most when he died on October 25th, 1895. His life 
was a long one, a peaceful one, and on the whole 
(we should imagine) a very happy one; he undertook a 
noble work, and carried it through with unflagging spirit 
for nearly fifty years ; and surveying the record of his 
days, we may truly say that no man has done more or done 
better for music in England—that, look where we will, no 
man has done more or done better for music in any 
country in the world. He was faithful according to his 
lights, and his lights were true. 








DR. HUGO RIEMANN’S “DICTIONARY OF 
MUSIC.” * 


MoRrE than three years ago—in our issue for August Ist, 
1893—we noticed the appearance of Part I. (A to Beck) 
of Dr. Riemann’s Dictionary. The complete work—a 
handsome volume of no less than 895 pages—now lies 
before us, and the task of reviewing the remaining portion 
(thirteen out of fourteen parts) is no light one. The 
Dictionary occupies a convenient position between the 
larger and more elaborate works of Sir G. Grove and 
Mendel, and smaller books such as Stainer and Barrett’s 
“Dictionary of Musical Terms”—not attaining to the 
encyclopzedic dimensions of the first two, and containing 
an infinity of useful information necessarily excluded 
from the last-named. For purposes of handy reference, 
therefore, this new English translation of Dr. Riemann’s 
well-known German work supplies a want which has long 
been felt by musicians and musical people in this country, 
and we feel certain that professors, students, and 
amateurs will not be slow in exhibiting their hearty 
approval and appreciation of the boon conferred upon 
them by Mr. J. S. Shedlock, the translator. That gentle- 
man’s undertaking must have been a vast one ; and if we 
may judge of his labours by the general excellence of the 
notices of English music and musicians, it does not seem 
at all improbable that in many respects he may have been 
something more than a mere translator. Whatever may 
be the merits of Dr. Riemann’s original German, there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Shedlock’s English is every- 
where admirable ; and our countryman’s share in the 
successful production of this new edition has been so con- 
siderable that we can only express the hope that, as the 
book becomes better known here, it may be everywhere 
spoken of as the “ Riemann-Shedlock Dictionary.” 

To attempt to go through this bulky volume page by 
page, as we did with Part I. three years ago, would 
require an amount of space equal to more than one com- 
plete number of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, in 
order to do the most scanty justice to a work which is 
certainly superior to anything of its kind which has 
previously appzared in the English language. We shall 
therefore be content to treat the Dictionary in: sections, 
and to point out anything which may more especially 
strike us in the author's treatment of biographies of 
musicians, descriptions of instruments, definitions of the 
principal classes of musical composition — harmony, 
counterpoint, canon, fugue, etc. ; accounts of medizval 
music—plain-song, ancient modes, cadences, lute tabla- 
ture, etc.—endeavouring in this way to cover the widest 
area with the smallest possible demand upon the time 
and patience of the reader. 





* Dr. Hugo Riemann, ‘‘ Dictionary ot Music,” Translated by 
J. S. Shedlock, B,A, (Augener’s Edition, No. 9200. ) 
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First, then, with respect to the biographical depart- 
ment of the Dictionary. We are glad to see that, as we 
anticipated three years ago, English musicians past and 
present have a reasonable amount of space allotted to 
them and their doings. Although we have looked in 
vain for the names of such early pioneers in the art as 
Alcuin of York (d. 804), Giraldus Cambrensis (d. 1215), 
R. Fayrfax of St. Albans (d. 1529), W. Cornyshe (7. 1526), 
John Redford of St. Paul’s (¢. 1547), R. Edwards, W. 
Mundy, and R. Parsons, yet we do find some interesting 
particulars concerning Walter Odington of Evesham 
(1228), Simon Tunstede of Oxford (1369), John of Dun- 
stable (1453), John Hothby (1487), and the chief worthies 
of the Madrigalian Period in Elizabeth’s reign—such as 
Morley, Wilbye, Weelkes, Dowland, Hilton, Lawes, 
Batten, Gibbons, and others. By the way, Simon 
‘Tunstede is said (p. 813) to have taken the degree of 
Mus.D.Oxon., a fact of which we were previously un- 
aware; as the Oxford Statute of 1356 is silent as to 
music, and this was about the time that Tunstede was 
KRegens chori of the Franciscan monastery at Oxford. 
We observe that the names of several other prominent 
English musicians of the sixteenth century, although not 
honoured with notices under their own names, are incident- 
ally spoken of elsewhere: W. Blitheman, for instance, 
is mentioned on p. 108 as having been the instructor of 
the more famous Dr. John Bull. 

[Blitheman, it may be remarked, died on Whit-Sunday, 
1591, and was buried in St. Nicholas Olave, Bread Street 
Hill, London, an old City church not rebuilt after the 
Great Fire. His curious epitaph has been preserved in 
erat Munday’s edition of Stow’s “ Survey,” published 
in 1618. 

Henry Purcell has nearly a page of the Dictionary 


devoted to him, in which it is truly said that “ P.’s sacred 
compositions exercised a decided influence over Handel's 
activity as a composer from the time of his arrival in 


London.” We should have liked a little more space 
devoted to the three Wesleys—Charles, Samuel, and 
Samuel Sebastian ; especially when double the amount 
bestowed upon these really great men has been lavished 
upon a musician of such ephemeral distinction as Sir 
H. R. Bishop. Living British musicians (composers, 
writers, performers, and teachers) are liberally dealt 
with ; and we are also pleased to see that the more 
prominent American names, such as Dudley Buck, 
Clarence Eddy, George Whittield Chadwick, and others 
receive just recognition of their claims to notice. In 
fact, search the book as we will, it is astonishing to find 
how very few names of note are omitted, whether the 
nationality be French, German, Italian, Spanish, Belgian, 
Flemish, Danish, Norse, Polish, or Russian. The bio- 
graphies of the greater lights in the musical firmament— 
such as Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Weber, Spohr, Schubert, 
Schumann, and Gounod—are all well worth reading. 
Dr. Riemann has a singular power of expressing a 
keenly critical opinion in a very few words; the follow- 
ing sentences will perhaps explain what we mean :— 


‘‘ Subjectivity, the characteristic agent of our time, coming 
gradually to the fore, is embodied in Beethoven, but turned, 
through the beauty of form, into classic purity.” * * ‘‘ Brahms’ 
music comes straight from the heart: it is not made, but felt; and 
this kecomes more and more evident the more it is contrasted and 
compared with the wantgn ‘picture’ music of to-day, with its 
calculated objectivity." * * ‘The direction and mode of de- 
velopment of Handel's musical activity was in a great measure 
determined by his outward life, his surroundings, and by the 
desires and taste of the public.” * * ‘The whole gamut of 
Viennese joyfulness, from naive fervour to the wildest extravagance, 
vibrates in Haydn's music; but when he strikes earnest, passionate 





tones, he rises far above his contemporaries and leads directly to 
Beethoven.” * * ‘‘Mozart’s style is the happiest mixture of 
Italian joyfulness of melody with German thoroughness and 
depth.” * * ‘The merits of Mendelssohn have been unduly 
cast into the shade by the attacks which have been made—and not 
without certain justification—on one side of his creative faculty— 
viz. melodiousness tending towards sentimentality, and this was 
imitated in a one-sided manner by his successors,"" * * ‘* Time 
will pronounce its sentence on Wagner: it is pronouncing it even 
now ; for instance, Mozart's operas have not suffered the least 
barm from those of W."” * * ‘‘Sokr is justly ranked among 
the romantic composers ; a nature overflowing with feeling entitled 
him to a place in the school in which sentiment outweighs reflec- 
tion.” * * “Schubert was the real creator of the modern LieJ ; 
his importance in the history of music is analogous to that of Goethe 
as lyricist in the history of poetry.” * * ‘Schumann's works 
offer the rare example of the blending together of the most fiery 
passion, the most inward feeling, the tenderest conception, with 
structure most carefully shaped down to the smallest detail." * * 
‘* Gounod's style is very sympathetic to the Germans, for it is really 
more German than French, and often reminds one of Weber or 
Wagner. But it is not quite a pure style, and sometimes falls into 
the sentimental or the chanson type.” 


It is quite evident from these quotations that Dr. 
Riemann has the courage of his convictions, and is not 
afraid to speak out fearlessly what he believes to be 
the truth. Enough has now been said to prove how 
thoroughly interesting is the biographical department 
of the Dictionary, and it is certain that the author’s 
remarks and criticisms on the life-work of the Great 
Masters will be found most helpful to all who take a 
delight in studying, performing, or listening to their 
music. 

Dr. Riemann’s descriptions of the various musical 
instruments will be exceedingly useful to students. 
These contain in each case dates of invention, intro- 
duction, and other historical details, as well as lists of 
eminent makers of, performers upon, and composers for 
the instruments described. As might be expected, the 
ORGAN has a considerable amount of space devoted to 
it, in addition to detailed descriptions of the various 
stops scattered about in their proper alphabetical places 
throughout the volume. Dr, Riemann thinks that a 
satisfactory “History of the Organ” is still wanting : 
is it too much to hope that the veteran organist of the 
Temple Church, London, may be spared to crown the 
work of his already long professional life by giving us the 
needed volume? The PIANOFORTE receives equal atten- 
tion, and there is a special article devoted to Pianoforte- 
playing. The Janko keyboard is noticed under its in- 
ventor’s name. “Fingering” is treated separately, in 
which article the system + 1 2 3 4 is called “ English,” 
but is stated to be an old discarded German method 
found in Amerbach’s “ Orgel- und Instrument-Tablatur ” 
(1571). The Virgil Clavier and Macdonald Smith 
systems of fechnigue are evidently-of too recent a date 
to receive attention. Even those unclassical keyboard 
instruments, the Harmonium, American Organ, Melo- 
dion, etc., come in for their share of notice. Coming to 
the usual orchestral instruments, we find capital descrip- 
tions of the Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double Bass, 
Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, and Bassoon, Speaking of the 
Double Bass, Dr. Riemann observes that “the only 
rational tuning at the present day is :— 

Strings 4 3 2 I 

Pitch IE JA D G 
Very rightly is it said that “in church music of the 
present day the oboe is much preferred to the clarinet” ; 
and on page 147 we are glad to see it stated that “ic 
would be a matter for regret were the A clarinet, with its 
mild tone, to disappear from the orchestra ; conductors 
may therefore be advised to insist that the B flat c should 
not be used when the one in A is prescribed.” The 
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article on the Horn and its use is not quite as clear as 
it might be : an ignoramus might well suppose after read- 
ing it, that it is the present-day custom to crook horns in 
no less than eleven different keys, including the low 
B flat and c, and the A flat, A, and high B flat and c! 
The trumpet is also dealt with in an equally liberal 
manner with respect to crooks. The less frequently 
used orchestral instruments and those belonging more 
especially to military bands are all well described in their 
alphabetical places. 

On pages 556-7 Dr. Riemann gives the grouping of the 
various instruments in both concert-room and theatre 
orchestras, showing three different arrangements—two 
with the conductor in front of the orchestra, and one 
with him placed behind it. It is interesting to compare 
these with the orchestral positions given by Pietro 
Lichtenthal in his “ Dizionario e Bibliografia della 
Musica” (Milan, 1826). Somewhat contrary to ex- 
pectation, Dr. Riemann does not give the different 
methods of grouping voices in choirs and choral societies. 
As these vary considerably in the church, concert-room, 
etc., a few general principles or suggestions as to how to 
relatively group the singers according to the exigencies 
of the place or occasion, with a view to securing the best 
possible balance of parts, would not have been unwelcome. 

OPERA is dealt with in an article which exhibits the 
author in his best style. Claudio Monteverde is spoken 
of as “the first opera composer by the grace of God, a 
real musical genius, the father of the art of instrumenta- 
tion”; Gluck and Lully. receive their well- merited 
praise ; and “finally, Richard Wagner must be named, 
whose giant mind raised romanticism to its highest 
power, and accomplished a reaction against the over- 
growth of the melodic element, similar to that of the 
Florentines [the Bardi coterie] and of Gluck.” ORATORIO 
must evidently be regarded as a more or less exploded 
entity, if we are to accept the statement on page 555 that 
“ Handel gave the final touches to the art form of the O.” 
The rather striking revival in England of the CANTATA 
(both sacred and secular) is almost, if not quite, ignored : 
one would imagine, after reading Riemann, that not very 
much had been accomplished anywhere in this field of 
art since the church cantatas of J. S. Bach. Nor is 
there much said about the Anthem, Motet, Madrigal, 
Glee, and Part-song, although the mere definitions of 
these important vocal forms are extremely well expressed. 
Curiously enough for an English Dictionary, the word 
“ Song ” has nothing at all said about it, but “ Singing” 
and “ Lied” have rather important articles assigned to 
them. “The Art of Singing” and “Voice Formation” 
are both well worth reading. 

Coming into the region of Instrumental Music, we 
must notice first a short but singularly complete article 
on the SONATA. Dr. Riemann’s definition of the term is 
worth quoting at length: “ Sonata, Suonata, ‘ sounding 
piece,’ was originally, when the development of instru- 
mental music was in its earliest stage, quite a general 
term for instrumental pieces (just as Toccata was the 
special one for keyed instruments) and opposed to 
Cantata (‘vocal piece’).” The SYMPHONY article is 
equally good. We are glad to see our author expressing 
the sensible opinion that ‘it would be a grievcus error 
to regard symphonic form as antiquated; it is still 
possible to fill it with new contents.” Useful references 
are made here to other articles—Absolute music, Es- 
thetics, Dramatic music, Programme music—all of which, 
if read in connection with the article on the Symphony 
itself, will do much to dispel many erroneous notions 
entertained by amateurs as to the real object and mission 
of instrumental music. There is a capital article on the 


OVERTURE (p. 563), but that on the CONCERTO is dis- 
appointing ; it scarcely seems up to date, especially when 
compared with Pro/essor Prout’s admirable description 
of this important class of composition in his “Applied 
Forms.” We have only space to merely mention with 
approval the account given of the Suite (p. 770) and the 
individual descriptions of the various old dance forms. 
An article which shows the strong individuality of the 
writer at his very best is that on MUSICAL FORM on page 
245: this reads like an entire treatise condensed into the 
limits of a single page, but a great deal of space is 
economized by the use of formulz ; thus :— 


Song-form=A—B—A (A=Ist Theme, B=2nd Theme). 

a — 3 

Sonata-form= E—= A—B =f —B_a—B (E 
Rondo-form=A—B—A—C—A—B—A. 


at the close in the 
key of A.) 


Mr. Shedlock must be congratulated on his admirable 
translation of this article, which is as clear as a proposi- 
tion of Euclid, and deserves committing to memory. 
“ COMPOSITION, generally speaking,” writes Dr. Rie- 
mann on page 155, “‘is the mode of constructing musical 
works of art-—musical gift, ‘talent for composition,’ being 
assumed. The art of composition can regulate, forward 
talent, du¢t not act as a substitute for it.” Very few 
musicians will dispute this plain unvarnished statement ! 
“Real musical productivity receives richer nourishment 
from exercises in Counterpoint, and by submitting to the 
fetters of the imitative style (Canon and Fugue) becomes 
worthy of full freedom.” This sentence may have an 
academical flavour—-nay, it may even sound old-fashioned 
and antiquated to some of the more restless and impatient 
musical spirits of to-day; but it has the ring of sober 
truth about it, and should be well taken to heart by 
everybody who may imagine that there is a royal (and 
easy) road to success in modern composition. “A dis- 
tinction is properly made,” writes Dr. Riemann, “ between 
the grammar of composition and musical esthetics. To 
the former belong harmony and counterpoint, whilst the 
art of composition consists, in a narrower sense, of 
applied esthetics.” In his article on the SYSTEM OF 
HARMONY (p. 325), we find opinions expressed which 
may, perhaps, cause many British harmony teachers 
and students to reconsider their present #odus operandi. 
We are told that “the sole aim of most harmony methods 
is to transmit in empirical fashion the art of connecting 
chords, and of the conduct of parts”; but the great 
object of the study of harmony should be “Zo exercise 
musical imagination in a systematic manner, and to de- 
velop the mental faculties both for the quicker under- 
standing of musical works and for the self-production of 
thought in sounds.” Dr. Riemann gives a list of “real 
systems of harmony in the sense here sketched,” and 
it is somewhat significant to find that not a single work 
by an English author is named. The question of ‘ Con- 
secutives ” is fully dealt with in an article on page 572 
entitled FAULTY PARALLELS ; this will well repay atten- 
tive reading, as will also the articles on Clang Colour, 
Key Relationship, Clang Succession, Tone Relationship, 
Tonality, Modulation, and Cadence. Under the heading 
of GENERALBASS we find the English systems of har- 
mony-teaching described ; but, says Dr. Riemann, “ the 
exclusive use of the thorough-bass figuring would lead a 
harmony pupil never to attempt, and consequently never 
to learn, how to write a good bass part; so to remedy 
this fault, quite another kind of chord designation was 
introduced by Gottfr. Weber, improved by E. F. Richter, 
and further developed by the compiler of this Dictionary.” 





We find this new system described on page 400 under 
the heading of KLANGSCHLUSSEL (Clang Key). In this 
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system the figures 1-10 are employed to designate the 
intervals, “ which are determined or reckoned, not from 
the bass note, but from the principal note of the clang 
in the sense of which the chord must be conceived.” 
Thus, where a pupil under the figured bass system is 
said to have no opportunity for learning good pro- 
gressions for a bass part, “ Klangschliissel” is intended 
to grant him such opportunity in “fullest measure.” 
The article on Counterpoint deals with the subject 
mainly on antiquarian lines—viz. based on the Ecclesi- 
astical Modes—but it also recommends the teaching of 
harmony by means of counterpoint, the pupil learning 
instinctively to handle the former by means of the 
latter. The subject of Free Counterpoint (as we under- 
stand the term in England) does not appear to be any- 
where touched upon. CANON has about a column of 
interesting matter devoted to it; and FUGUE, by being 
dealt with under no less than forty-four different head- 
ings, may be fairly said to receive exhaustive treatment. 
In addition to these forty-four, there are also separate 
articles on Countersubject and Stretto. . 

The purely scientific side of music receives ample 
treatment under the headings, DETERMINATION OF TONE, 
pages 796-801 (in which article is a table showing the 
division of the octave into 111 parts, giving the degree 
of relationship and the string-length of each different 
sound), TEMPERAMENT, SCHISMA, QUINT TONES, 
ComMMA, COMBINATION TONE, etc. etc. Another lengthy 
article in tabular form is HISTORY OF MUSIC (pp. 523-7) : 
we have never before seen so much well-digested in- 
formation compressed into so small a space. English 
Church musicians will, however, be delighted (?) to find 
that the only writers of nineteenth-century church music 
Dr. Riemann thinks worthy of mention are Mendelssohn, 
Berlioz(!), Liszt, Kiel, and Brahms—by no means an 
exhaustive list. The English School of Cathedral Music 
is utterly ignored in the article on Church Music (p. 
141). That Dr. Riemann is an authority on the subject 
of the History of Music Printing no one will deny who 
has seen and read his recent “ Notenschrift und Noten- 
druck,” published in connection with the jubilee of 
Messrs. C. G. Réder’s printing firm at Leipzig in October 
last : his article on this subject on page 528 contains most of 
theinformation there given compressed here intoanutshell. 

MEDIZVAL MUSIC also receives a fair amount of 
attention. PLAINSONG (on page 604) is said to be so 
named “because in the course of centuries it lost its 
former rhythmical motion, and by the twelfth century 
became stiffened into a monotonous succession of notes 
of equal length.” The subject is treated under the head- 
ings of Gregorian Song (p. 302), Ambrosian Chant (p. 
23), Neumes (p. 539), Choral Note (p. 137), Church 
Modes (pp. 140-1), Close (pp. 151-2), etc. GREEK 
MusIic has a long article of five and a-half pages (begin- 
ning on page 296), in which the great tetrachordal 
system, modes, transposition scales, notation, tonal 
genera, practical exercise of music, and list of writers 
on music are all successively dealt with. Hebrew music 
does not appear to be touched upon, nor any other musical 
system other than European. MUSICAL NOTATION, too, 
has considerable space given to it. There are excellent 
articles on page 546, Letter Notation, pp. 441-3 (in which 
the omission of any mention of Tonic Solfa is significant), 
Guido of Arezzo (p..310), Hucbald (p. 361), Clef (p. 149), 
Chiavette (p. 133), F (p. 227), G (p. 259), C (p. 113), 
Tablature (p. 775), Lute (pp. 459-60), Ornaments (pp. 
559-60), Abbreviations (p. 23), etc. etc. 

There is a long article on Schools of Music, CONSER- 
VATORIUM (pp. 158-161), from which we extract the 
concluding paragraph :— 





‘*Opinions are divided respecting the value of a Conservatorium : 
the collegiate intercourse of young musicians with one another is, with- 
out doubt, uncommonly stimulating; but to many a fresh talent, 
full of danger. ‘The greater number of unprejudiced thinkers are, 
nevertheless, agreed that most of the Conservatoria produce un- 
satisfactory results, inasmuch as their aim is a purely musical one. 
What is exceptional at Prague and Munich should be the rule in 
all institutions—viz. compulsory teaching of the most necessary 
branches of general culture.’ 


To this last sentence we give unqualified approval ; and 
to strengthen Dr. Riemann’s view we may add (1) that 
in at least one of the five Colleges of Music in London 
named by him, all Musical Diplomées have to pass a 
matriculation examination in languages and mathematics, 
and (2) that no British University now grants a Degree 
in Music to any candidate who has not been examined 
and passed in “Arts.” That was the reason why there 
was such an outcry a few years ago against the illegal 
importation of 2” absentia degrees by a Colonial Uni- 
versity which examined in music only. 

This concludes what we feel is but an imperfect sketch 
of a very important educational publication. We can 
only hope that it may induce many students and others’ 
to read the Dictionary for themselves. We know of no 
other book which is so pre-eminently fitted for those who 
have to acquire their knowledge of general musical in- 
formation with as much economy of time as possible ; to 
such persons the Riemann-Shedlock Dictionary will 
indeed be a mine of wealth. The only defect of any 
real importance which we have been able to discover is 
this: it seems to us that the book would have been of 
much greater value—especially to students who have to 
acquire knowledge more by reading than by vzvd voce in- 
struction—if the pronunciation of every musical term and 
foreign name had been given. This might have been 
done on the plan adopted in so many of the cheap and 
popular English Dictionaries in ordinary use—such as, 
for example, that edited by Andrew Findlater and pub- 
lished by Chambers—in which the correct sound of every 
word is given by being written anew phonetically, thus 
obviating the use of a confusing array of pronunciation 
accents and marks. There are many students in pro- 
vincial districts who would be glad indeed to know how 
to pronounce such words as Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, 
acciaccatura, etc. etc. Perhaps in a future edition this 
want may be supplied. The “ get-up” of the Dictionary 
is admirable, and does infinite credit to Messrs. Augener 
& Co., the publishers : we can think of no book likely to 
be more useful as a ‘prize in schools and colleges— 
musical or otherwise. ~- CHARLES W. PEARCE. 








THE BEETHOVEN PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 
LETTERS TO A LADY. 


By Pror. Dr. CARL REINECKE. 
Continued from page 6.) 


x. 
I AM very glad, my dear lady, that my five authorities 
for “ playing well in time””—Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Hummel, and Chopin—have so impressed you; but 
nevertheless, a slight doubt is apparent throughout your 
question, How it was possible that, in spite of this, the 
tempo rubato has so much gained ground nowadays, with 
players as well as conductors? To which I can only 
answer, as Moritz Hauptmann once replied to a similar 
question, with the words :—“ Yes, you see, health 
is not infectious; it is diseases which are infectious.” 
If I recollect aright, I have already mentioned 
to you once before that a mathematically uniform 
tempo throughout an entire Sonata-movement is as 
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inconceivable as unlovely. But there is a vast difference 
between the obtrusive changes of tempo which those 
masters condemn, and an imperceptible introduction of a 
faster or slower time, as every sensitive artist will make a 
practice of, at the proper place. Carl Maria von Weber 
says in his preface to “Euryanthe” :—“ Of the two remain- 
ing, the accelerando as wellas the ritardando ought never 
to produce a feeling of jerkiness or forcing,” and that is 
what I mean. And yet another saying of E. T. A. 
Hoffmann is appropriate here. It runs: “ The genuine 
artist lives only in the work which he has conceived in 
the spirit of the master, and now executes. He disdains 
to assert his personality in any way.” 
The Sonata Op. 54, in F major, belongs to those 
O seldom played. It consists of only two 
F ad ad movements, and is, up to a certain point, 
without the ingratiating poetry which is 
mostly to be found in the slow movements,or at least in the 
second Subject of the “corner” movements. In the first 
movement, “In tempo dun Menuetto,” an energetic, 
imitative motive is opposed to the cheerful prin- 
cipal Subject; but the strange thing is that the close 
of a first part, as well as any development, is wanting, 
and the steady continuance in the prevailing key of 
F major, from the return of the principal Subject to the 
end of the movement (that is, throughout fully 85 bars), 
and even with eight Perfect Closes, is likewise peculiar ! 
Biilow censures a conjectured misprint in the 49th bar, 
and wants, instead of the original reading : 


— ee ae ee 
———— | 
eer" ieoet gue 


a triplet of Sixths on the second crotchet, 


ve ~@ ee bo oe 


an alteration to which one very readily agrees. The 
tempo is obviously a measured one. The Finale is a 
complete perpetuum mobile, for the flow of semiquavers 
is not interrupted in a single bar. It reminds one of the 
Finale of the A) major Sonata, Op. 26, not only on 
account of the mobility peculiar to both movements, but 
also on account of the very similar figures ; 

















Herr von Elterlein says of this movement, briefly and 
concisely, “ Leere, Bedeutungslosigkeit ist sein Charak- 
ter” (sic), “ts character is emptiness and insignificance.” 

The Sonata in F minor which now follows has been 
given the nickname “Appassionata,” and, 
if one puts out of the question the middle 
movement, which shows no trace of pas- 
sionateness, it is indeed suitable. For a 
long time this Sonata, as also the Waldstein Sonata, was 


Op. 57, 
F minor, 
Appassionata, 





chosen by. preference for public performance, until later 
on there was a rush upon the last five, because the two 
above-named were too “played out.” Thus it happened 
that one got to hear the Sonata, Op. 111, in C minor, five 
times within a few months in Leipzig! Thus also may 
it have come about that in my long life I have heard, for 
example, Schubert’s Standchen, “ Leise flehen meine 
Lieder,” only one single time in public, whilst I con- 
stantly found on the programme those “seldom or never 
heard!” Pardon me for again digressing. But I think 
you also must beat times weary of the dry style. And dry 
all written explanations of musical works must be, if the 
writer may not enter the labyrinth of poetical supposi- 
tions, which, it is true, read very well, but for all that do 
not lead the player one hair’s-breadth nearer a right 
understanding. If, however, as I hope, you have now 
accustomed yourself to trace out in each movement the 
structure and the thematical working, the organic growth 
of the whole, my dull unburdenings have fully attained 
their object. And I will henceforth, as I have promised 
already once, express myself briefly, and only in part 
mention some general rules, and in part not withhold 
from you my—for the rest, humble—opinion in doubtful 
cases, and in special cases give you some practical rules. 

Beginning with the shake which appears for the first 
time in the third bar, I mention with regard to it, that 
the appoggiatura note or notes which a composer prefixes 
to the shake, ought never to be taken from the preceding, 
but always from the succeeding, note. Accordingly, in 
this case the ¢ coincides precisely with the chord in the 
bass, and receives a slight accent. Biilow represents the 
execution in the following way :— 


=> 

















eases 








and if this figure is to be written out in full, Biilow’s 
notation may be the best ; but it is always a precarious 
thing to write out such ornaments in full, and still more 
so to perform them correctly. A genuine shake, more- 
over, sounds quite different from such a semiquaver 
figure ; therefore I would prefer to write the figure in the 
following manner :— 


| 
J 
| 


or better still : 




















There is a bad custom which engravers consistently 
follow, of putting the small notes prematurely, at a place 
which does not belong to them. On the part of com- 
posers, publishers, and proof-readers, it should be strictly 
insisted on that this does not happen any more; for 
there are proportionately few who know the rule which 
Biilow, in the present case, expresses in the following 
words :—“ As this rule holds good for all ornaments 
WITHOUT EXCEPTION, ¢he first three notes must fall 
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precisely on the beat in question.” After the first pause, 
and at the analogous bars, the accent must be given 
alternately by the left and right Hand, so that four triple 
rhythms, and not about six duple ones, are heard. It is 
a very usual facilitation to take the first chord in the 
fourth bar after the pause, with the left hand, to which 
there cannot be the slightest objection. 
(To be continued.) 








THE AUTOCRACY OF THE PIANOFORTE. 
A PROTEST. 
By E. M. TREVENEN-DAwWSON, A.L.A.M. 


To hear some people talk, and to read certain theoretical 
primers and musical journals, it might be thought that 
the pianoforte was ¢he one and only musical instrument 
in existence, and that “ music” and “ piano,” “ musician” 
and “ pianist,” were interchangeable terms. Granted that 
the piano is a popular and universally domesticated in- 
strument, that it is a fine, even at times an expressive 
and noble instrument, is that sufficient reason why it 
should arrogate to itself the functions of absolute 
monarchy and become a tyrannical autocrat ? 

It is not only that every concert season brings endless 
pianoforte recitals (where that instrument holds undis- 
puted sway), and regularly produces swarms of new 
pianoforte “ recitalists,” whereas violin recitals, cello re- 
citals, etc., are conspicuous by their absence ; nor is it 
only that the name of teachers of the pianoforte, as com- 
pared with those of stringed or wind instruments, is 
legion, while it is apparently an article of faith in schools 
—all girls’ schools, at least—that every pupil should learn 
the piano as a matter of course. But it is rather the 
general tone in which the instrument itself, its players, 
and all that appertains to it, are spoken of, not merely by 
many amateurs, but by certain professionals as well, that 
seems to require a protest. To some of the latter it is a 
matter of the supremest interest that a new pianist has 
arisen, a new system of technique is proposed, and they 
will talk by the hour of these rival methods of tone pro- 
duction and finger gymnastics, of the merits and demerits 
of style in famous—indeed, even in budding—pianists, 
and wax eloquent in defence of their favourite system 
and in depreciation of all others. While never a word 
is heard from them of that new symphony, oratorio, or 
opera, absorbing for the moment the attention of the 
musical world, nor of the great violinists, the distinguished 
conductors, the “coming ” composers, whose names are 
on so many lips. All their talk is, ‘‘ Have you seen the 
Virgil Practice Clavier ” ? ‘‘ What do you think of Mason’s 
‘Touch and Technic’? of Macdonald Smith’s ‘From 
Brain to Keyboard’ ?” ‘What is your opinion of 
Reisenauer? of Siloti? of D’Albert?” Never “ Have 
you heard Shamus O’Brien? “What do you think of 
Brahms’, of Dvorak’s, latest work?” “What is your 
opinion of the Colonne, the Lamoureux, the Henschel or- 
chestra? of Burmester? of Richter? of Plunket 
Greene ?” 

There is little doubt that this autocracy of the piano- 
forte is fostered by some of those journals rightly enough 
devoted to the cause of that instrument and its devotees, 
but unwisely, to the exclusion of all other topics of 
musical interest. Such there are, published not only in 
England and America, but also in Germany, admirable 
in themselves and “most useful for their purpose, but 
surely mistaken in rigidly confining their energies to the 
one narrow sphere. 

Ther there are the many music primers—not Piano- 
forte Schools alone, but theoretical works as well—which 





write with a calm assumption that music is created for 
the piano, not the piano for music, in a manner peculiarly 
irritating to musicians of broader views. This is the sort 
of definition constantly to be met with: “ Pano means, 
play softly ; forte means, play loudly,” which makes one 
burn to exclaim, “ Then if these words occur in a voice 
part, what is to happen?” Or, “A tone consists of two 
white keys and a black one, or else of two black keys 
and a white one.” (Does it, indeed? Then, pray, how 
about the violin, the clarinet, etc.?) Or, again, “An 
interval is the distance from one key to another.” (Under 
which circumstances how can one sig an interval, for 
instance?) And so on, and so on. 

Yet again, in the innumerable discussions going on at 
one time or another as to the rival merits of “ Foreign” 
versus “ English” fingering, the fact of there being any 
other instrument than the piano seems to have been 
persistently ignored. Many a time has it been said or 
written to the effect that “all Continental countries use 
‘Foreign’ fingering only ; therefore how stupid and how 
confusing is the English way of having sometimes 
‘Foreign’ and sometimes ‘English’ fingering printed.” 
Do foreigners use only the one fingering, however? Those 
who have sufficient breadth of vision to take in more 
than one instrument, are aware that /wo fingerings are in 
use abroad also ; one (what we should call the English) 
for the violin, ’cello, etc., another (the so-called Foreign) 
for the pianoforte alone ! 

This pianoforte autocracy exercises a rather unfortu- 
nate effect on young musicians, and especially on students. 
They get a very erroneous and inadequate idea of the 
scope and mission of music as an art, their outlook is 
too limited, and they run the risk of becoming narrow- 
minded and incapable of appreciating music fer se. It 
is not at all uncommon for pupils to say, “I have only 
one music lesson a week,” meaning thereby “one piano 
lesson,” when all the time they have lessons as well in 
singing, or violin, etc. Again, the remark has been 
heard, “I have not had my music lesson to-day,” when 
both a harmony and a singing lesson had been received ; 
thus showing that in the minds of some young people, 
“ music” means the piano and the piano alone. Surely, 
a lamentable result of their teachers’ one-sidedness ! 

Probably the best way to avoid this and to modify the 
ever-increasing autocracy of our modern domestic in- 
strument is for all academies and schools of music to 
insist on the learning of a second instrument or of sing- 
ing, as is done (is it not?) in foreign conservatoires. 
And not only so, but for private teachers and school 
principals to urge on all music pupils the advantage—one 
might even say, the mecessity—of taking up the study of 
another instrument. Added to this, there should be 
habitual reference to the various instruments, and to the 
voice, in teaching theory, and frequent mention of or- 
chestral works (in illustration or otherwise), on the part 
of the teacher ; while it is very desirable that both teacher 
and student should seize every opportunity of hearing as 
much orchestral music as possible, and keep themselves 
au courant with the more important novelties as they 
appear, by at least reading the opinions of the best critics 
thereon. All of which will help to broaden out the 
musical horizon. If, moreover, those journals devoted 
exclusively to the piano, would occasionally insert articles 


‘on some musical topic of importance unconnected with 


that instrument, or even set apart a column regularly for, 
say, orchestral and other items of news, still further 
advance might be looked for. ; 

But, certainly, these or some such means are becoming 
daily more necessary to counteract the growing, and to 
some extent baneful, autocracy of the pianoforte. 
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LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


THE eighth Gewandhaus concert brought the long-looked-for 
choral work: formerly we always had two such works at 
Christmas. On this occasion Handel’s ‘‘ Saul” was chosen, 
and although it is not one of the master’s most eminent pro- 
ductions, it yet proved welcome. The programme did not 
state who was responsible for the arrangement used ; although 
the introduction of a pianoforte may be historically correct, we 
think the use of an upright in the concert-room exceedingly 
precarious, and it is a question whether the substitution of 
orchestral instruments is not preferable nowadays. Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Julius Reitz, Ferdinand Ries, Robert Franz, and 
others, have proved that it can be done and with good result. 
The execution of the work was satisfactory, the soloists being 
Fri. Geger, of Berlin, Frl. Bratanitsch, of Vienna, Frau 
Wilhelmy, of Wiesbaden, Frl. Handtke, of Leipzig, Herren 
Sistemanns, of Frankfurt-a-M., and Fischer and Leideritz, of 
Leipzig. The ninth concert took place on December 17th, 
and was for that reason dedicated to Beethoven—it has, 
however, been recently proved that Beethoven’s birthday 
was on the 16th. We heard the ‘‘ Egmont” overture, the 
‘*Eroica” symphony, and the ‘*G major” piano concerto, the 
last-named excellently played by Herr D’Albert. The pro- 
gramme of the tenth concert, on New Year's Day, contained 
Mendelssohn’s overture to ‘St. Paul,” Brahms’s F major 
Symphony, the Hértenmusik from Bach’s ‘‘ Christmas Ora- 
torio,”” Weber’s overture to ‘* Euryanthe,” and several sacred 
and secular quartets sung by Herr Messchaeért’s quartet from 
Amsterdam. 


At the fourth Philharmonic concert of the Winderstein 
orchestra, Hofcapellmeister Felix Mottl appeared as con- 
ductor, and gave a fine rendering of Wagner’s ‘* Siegfried-Idyll,” 
and overture to the ‘‘ Meistersinger,’’ Beethoven’s A major 
symphony, Berlioz’s overture ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” and Gluck’s 
** Ballet-Suite’’ orchestrated by himself. We were somewhat 
surprised at the unusually quick tempo at which he took the 
two Wagner items. 


The Liszt-Verein gave us the pleasure of hearing Frau Sophie 
Menter at their extra concert. The artist again proved herself 
one of the greatest living lady pianists, and thoroughly mastered 
a gigantic programme: Toccata and fugue in D minor by 
Bach-Tausig, Sonata in E major, Op. 109, by Beethoven, Allegro 
in D by Scarlatti, Romance, Op. 32, by Schumann, Ballata in G 
minor, Mazurka in B minor, and valse in A flat by Chopin, 
‘‘Souvenir de Hapsal"” by Tschaikowsky, ‘‘ Elfentanz” by 
Sapellnikoff, ‘‘ Ave Maria” and ‘‘ Wohin” by Schubert-Liszt, 
‘*Trepak"? by Rubinstein, and ‘* Tannhauser’’ overture by 
Wagner- Liszt. 


Two days later we heard little Raoul Koczalski, who has 
grown mightily, and will not be able to class as ‘‘ infant 
prodigy"? much longer. His programme consisted of the 
E minor Concerto and B minor Sonata by Chopin, Schumann’s 
“Carnaval,” and Liszt’s concert-paraphrases on ‘‘ Ernani”’ and 
‘* Rigoletto,” and the manner in which he executed his difficult 
task was simply astonishing. 


The fifth concert of the Liszt-Verein commenced with two 
movements from the second symphony of the conductor for the 
occasion, Capellmeister Gustav Mahler. The first movement 
was not favourably received. The principal attraction of this 
concert was Herr Sapellnikoff, who played Schumann’s A 
minor Concerto, Liszt’s B minor Sonata, and gave some 
encores, 


The third soirée for chamber music at the Gewandhaus was 
allotted to the quartet consisting of Herren Prill, Rother, 
Unkenstein, and Wille, who played Beethoven’s Op. 59, No. 1, 
Robert Volkmann’s quartet in E minor, and Brahms’s pianoforte 
quartet, Hofcapellmeister August Klughardt, of Dessau, pre- 
siding at the piano. 

The fourth soirée contained exclusively works by Beethoven : 
string quartet, Op. 18, No. 3, the great trio in B flat, Op. 97, 
and the quartet in C sharp minor, Op. 131. The interpreters 
were Herren Hilf, Backer, Schafer, Klengel and D’Albert ; 
such names guarantee an excellent performance. 





OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


**Come let us all, in gladsome strain, 
Honour and praise our noble Queen,” 


For this “ Diamond Jubilee,” which we are so shortly to 
celebrate, affords all British subjects a welcome oppor- 
tunity for showing their loyalty and, above all, gratitude 
to that gracious lady who has so unweariedly laboured 
during sixty eventful years for the welfare of her people. 
And in order that we may do so literally ‘in gladsome 
strain,” Mr. Duncan has set to vigorous music that 
“Hymn to the Queen” which is presented with this 
month’s RECORD. It is intended, as the sub-title informs 
us, “in celebration of her Majesty’s reign, the longest, 
the grandest in history,” and that is indeed a subject 
which should prove inspiring to both poet and musician. 
A very effective climax to each verse is gained by the 
wholly unexpected transition into the final four lines of 
our National Anthem (the music, by the way, not the 
words), sung first as solo, then as chorus, with skilfully 
varied accompaniment. 

And as the song ends, so end we now, with the simple 
but all the more heartfelt sentiment : 


“ Long live Victoria ! England’s Victoria, 
God bless Victoria ; God save the Queen.” 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
Critions, 


+ 
Criticism and the Criticism of Music. 
Ray. (Sanders, Philipps & Co.) 


THE writer of this little pamphlet, being “neither a pro- 
fessional musician nor a professional critic,” feels that his 
remarks may possibly bring down on him an “ avalanche 
of general press indignation” ; or, as he adds, “I may, 
perhaps, at worst get off with the kinder sentence—to be 
ignored and contemned.” There will, we think, be neither 
avalanche nor silent contempt; critics reserve such 
methods for more important occasions. Besides, 
Reentgen Ray speaks in kindly if not over-elegant 
manner of professional critics, pronouncing them “as a 
whole, superior musicians to what amateurs are” ; and 
he makes many sensible comments concerning criticism, 
amateur and professional, Editors of newspapers might 
possibly take umbrage at the statement that all they 
require is a notice “that will satisfy any advertiser that 
may be paying for space.” Our author is acquainted 
with a paper in Germany “where whole-page advertise- 
ments are often rewarded by moderately adverse 
criticisms” ; and he tells us that paper is recognised as 
“ severely critical,” and enjoys a large circulation. We do 
not in London have “whole-page advertisements” of 
concerts ; English editors can therefore profit little or 
nothing by such an example of “ moderately adverse” 
criticism resulting in commercial success ; and this, in 
spite of the unfortunate “ whole-page” advertisers. Mr. 
Ray would urge on all young musicians “the necessity of 
cultivating a wholesome scepticism over criticism of all 
kinds.” We, however, would rather advise them to accept 
with wholesome confidence all criticism which bears the 
stamp of intelligence and honesty. In all professions 
there are unworthy members ; but Mr. Ray has said too 
much or not enough. He seems to us to have come 
across some very bad specimens both of editors and 
critics, and to have become biassed ; and this is unfor- 
tunate for a critic even though he be non-professional. 


By RENTGEN 
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“Sera in celum redeas” 


HYMN TO THE QUEEN. 


Words by 
Arthur Eckersley. 
Music by 


gdmondstoune Duncan. 
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A Practical Treatise on the Art of Phrasing. By 


GORDON SAUNDERS, Mus. Doc. Oxon. London: 
A. Hammond & Co. 

CORRECT note playing or singing is of great importance, 
but unless a performer understand the nature and con- 
struction of musical sentences, his rendering of music 
will convey little meaning, and still less pleasure. Mr. 
Saunders’ remarks on the subject are thoroughly practical, 
and he renders them clearer and more attractive by 
copious illustrations from the works of various masters. 
His description of a moéif tallies, by the way, with that 
of Dr. H. Riemann. Whether the curved line stands as 
a legato or asa phrase mark is not always easy to deter- 
mine, and in Mr. Gordon’s comments the student will 
find much assistance. As he truly observes, it is superfluous 
to use the curved line in /egato sense, since “unless the 
reverse be stated, the legato is always understood.” 

The second part of the treatise is devoted to the 
important yet difficult subject of fingering. “The endless 
variety of musical figures and passages renders it 
impossible to lay down more than some general rules.” 
That is quite true, yet as a foundation, such rules are of 
great service. Not only are musical figures and passages 
constantly increasing, but the fingering of any one may 
vary according to the character of the music or hand of 
the performer. We cannot agree with the author in his 
preference for what he terms the English method, but 
which was originally Continental. 

The third part treats of accent, legato and staccato, 
also of embellishments. In speaking of a shake or turn 
on the sub-mediant of a scale, Mr. Saunders gives 
an example from Mozart of a turn; he might have also 
illustrated the shake by, for instance, the one at the 
opening of the “ Appassionata ” sonata. 


Album of Twenty-four Easy Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
CORNELIUS GURLITT. Op. 219. (Edition No. 6174, 
net 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

AN album of twenty-four easy pieces for the pianoforte by 

the favourite writer Gurlitt belongs to the category of 

Kindergarten music. It is already admitted that as a 

practical writer for the young there are few to equal 

Gurlitt, and fewer who can surpass him. Several of the 

titles are new and suggestive of the times we live in, such 

as: “The Bold Cyclist” and “ The Bold Arctic Traveller,” 
whilst many are familiar, like the following : “‘ Morning 

Greeting,” ‘‘Consolation,” “Evening Song,” “ Festival 

March,” etc. The work requires no recommendation 

from us ; the composer’s name is sufficient to ensure 

a favourable reception. 


Grave and Gay. Characteristic Pieces for the pianoforte. 
By CHARLES MAYER. No. 8, The Young Dancer 
(Die junge Tanzerin), No. 9, Toccata. No. 10, 
Badinage (Neckereien). London: Augener & Co. 

WHEN Charles Mayer was gay he was brimming with 

hilarity,;when grave he sang the most charming melodies. 

There is nothing sombre in his writings: everyone has a 

genuine happy ring about it, at once captivating and in- 

structive in its style. The ten pieces, three of which are 
now before us, serve to corroborate our statement. This 
new edition is amply fingered and is free from errors. 

Need we add more in its favour? 





New Year’s Greeting. For the piano- 


Neujahrsgruss. 
Op. 65. London: 


forte. By ARN@LD KRUG. 
Augener & Co. 
ARNOLD KRuc sends a “ New Year’s Greeting,” an enter- 
taining pianoforte piece in the form of a Dueffo, with a 
few introductory bars representing the ringing of bells and 











a Choral. The piece is intended for young people, and on 
account of its simple and melodious style, cannot fail to 
be appreciated by them. This composer—whose com- 
positions are new to us, notwithstanding he has reached 
his Op. 65—has evidently the art of writing pieces which, 
if we judge rightly, will become popular. They are 
graceful and pleasing, without being commonplace. 


Autumn. A Canzonet for the pianoforte. By EDMOND- 
STOUNE DUNCAN. London: Augener & Co. 
THE above is a soft and tranquil piece, in style closely 
resembling an Albumblatt. It is a good specimen of its 
class, and being nicely fingered may prove an acceptable 
recreative piece. A couplet referring to autumn on 
page I may assist some players to a correct interpreta- 
tion, while to others it will seem quite superfluous. 


Symphony. No.7,inD. By W. A. Mozart. Arranged 
as a pianoforte duet by MAX PAUER. (Edition No. 
8588g, net Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

AT the present time when there are in existence so many 
amateur orchestras with the full complement of wind 
instruments, it is naturally desirable to turn to works 
heavily scored by composers of the modern school. 
There is now no lack of compositions demanding all the 
resources of the full orchestra which excite our warmest 
sympathies, and for these a distinct preference is every- 
where noticeable. Still it would be a matter of regret if 
the classical symphonies of Mozart—now so seldom 
heard—were allowed to drop altogether into the back- 
ground, their many beauties gradually fading from our 
memory on this account. We may expect, however, to 
hear them less frequently played by an orchestra, and we 
therefore turn with all the more interest to a new 
arrangement by Max Pauer for pianoforte duet. We are 
pleased to note that the entire symphony (No. 7) has 
undergone careful revision as well as being newly adapted 
on modern lines, commending itself in many ways to the 
attention of pianists. The standard of excellence set up 
at the outset, when the first symphony in D major 
appeared, has been worthily upheld since. 


Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte. By WILLIAM HURL- 
STONE. (Edition No. 7507, net 2s. 6d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

IT is once again our pleasant duty to express satisfaction 
on making acquaintance with a new and important work 
from the pen of a native composer. After hearing it 
played twice over, we felt quite enthusiastic, particularly 
with the first movement, which abounds with spirited and 
characteristic passages for both instruments. The second 
and third movements, andante moderato and allegro 
scherzando, are but little, if at all, inferior in point of 
interest, and certainly display no want of material or 
knowledge of how to treat it successfully. Mr. Hurl- 
stone’s work stamps him as a composer of the modern 
school; one who instinctively keeps pace with the 
advanced composers of to-day. His talent is undeniable, 
and we trust his work will be widely appreciated. 


Two Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte. By S. RACH- 
MANINOFF. I. Hungarian Dance. 2. Romance. 
London : Augener & Co. 

NEITHER of these pieces is in any respect easy. The 

player who takes them up must be firm in the different 

positions, in double stopping, etc., and in addition must 
have had experience to enable him to give the necessary 
breadth of.expression to the “ Romance” and the lightness 

and finish to the “Hungarian Dance.” In the hands of a 

good player, then, both will prove most effective solos for 
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violin, and will well repay the time spent in mastering 
them. There is something original in this composer's 
style which attracts us to his compositions. 





Cavatina for Violin and Pianoforte. By EMIL KREUZ. 
Op. 44. (No. 1.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE “Cavatina” by Emil Kreuz for violin and pianoforte 
is an adagio movement in ED major, beginning with an 
expressivo subject on the G string, worked up in the old 
familiar style so dear to the heart of the violinist. The 
piece is no doubt useful in its way, but it does not impress 
us very deeply. Possibly it is hard to write something 
fresh in the manner of a cavatina. 

The violin part is most carefully marked for the 
guidance of students and amateurs. 


Serenade for Violin and Pianoforte. By A. ARENSKY. 
London : Augener & Co. 
THIS is a light and entertaining solo suitable for perform- 
ance in the drawing-room. Its graceful style makes us 
wish that the composer had favoured us with a little more 
of it. onnemnray 
12 mittelschwere Ettiden fiir Violoncell. Twelve studies 
of medium difficulty for the violoncello. By CARL 
SCHROFDER. Op. 76. (Edition No. 7781, net 
1s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 
By simply enumerating the twelve studies contained in 
this book, our readers may gather that Carl Schroeder 
has contrived to provide a good deal of practical work 
for moderately advanced violoncello students. Notisa 
scale exercise through all major and minor keys, with 
three bowings, viz.: detached, slurred in fours, and 
eights. 2. Chord exercise. Arpeggi on common chords 
through all the keys. 3. Bowing exercise. On dotted 
quavers. 4. Finger exercise. For fluency. 5. Bowing 
and wrist exercise. 6. Staccato exercise. 7. Exercise 
on the sautillé (springing) stroke. 8. On the shake. 
gA. Double-stopping in sixths. 9B. Double-stopping in 
thirds. 10. On harmonics. 11. Chromatic scale. 12. 
On pizzicato. Each study is confined strictly to the one 
subject, and is admirably designed for the object in view. 


Three Romantic Pieces for Violoncello with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. By PERCY PITT. Op. 18. (Edition 
No. 7725, net 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THESE three delightful pieces for violoncello and piano- 
forte are a noteworthy addition to the violoncellist’s 
répertoire. They are in no wise trivial, like the majority 
of pieces we meet with, but are full of interesting matter 
and harmonic and rhythmic changes very pleasing to the 
ear. Each piece is moreover of a suitable length for per- 
formance before an audience. The titles of the three 
pieces are :—1. “‘ Petite Romance.” 2,“ Arioso” 3. “ Feux 
follets.”” The last is a sparkling Jvesfo movement of con- 
siderable length, the ’cello playing con sordino. The 
composer very properly terms them romantic pieces. 

Southern Love Songs. By S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, 
Op. 12. (Edition No. 8819, ‘net 2s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE five songs contained in this book display consider- 

able inventive power and are somewhat out of the usual 

groove. Two of them are set to words by Longfellow, 
viz., “ My Love” and “If thou art sleeping, maiden,” and 
one to Byron’s stanzas to a Hindoo air, “Oh ! my lonely 
pillow.” The remaining two are “ Tears” (a lament) and 

“ Minguillo” (Lockhart). Each one requires intelligent 

and sympathetic interpretation on the part of singer and 

accompanist alike, or they may fail to be appreciated as 
they deserve. All five are set for a tenor voice. 





Hymn to the Queen. Song. By EDMONDSTOUNE 
DuNcAN. In celebration of her Majesty’s reign, 
the longest and the grandest in history. London : 
Augener & Co. 

THE words of this hymn, addressed with patriotic fervour 
to all of her Majesty’s loyal subjects, in celebration of the 
longest reign in history, are effectively set to stirring 
music by E. Duncan. The words of the chorus: 
“ Long live Victoria,” etc. are appropriately joined to the 
melody of the National Anthem, and here the composer 
displays good taste both by the manner in which he 
introduces this grand old tune, and by his arrangement of 
the accompaniment to it. The song is for a medium 
voice, and is in every way suitable for performance on all 
occasions when there is a call for a patriotic song. 


Six Two-part Songs for Female Voices with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. By JOHN B. MCEWEN. (Edition 
No. 4107, net 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE six songs included in this book are entitled :— 

“Spring Song,” “In theWoods,” “Onthe River,” “Twilight,” 

“Night,” “Autumn Song.” It may be remarked that 

there is nothing new in the subjects, for these sources 

have been already drawn upon by many song-writers. 

When, however, we come to consider the musical setting 

we are agreeably surprised to find what an amount of new 

life can be imparted to old sentiments, when the pen is 
directed by the hand of a talented composer. Each of 
these songs possesses individual charms of that refined 
kind which has hitherto distinguished the part-song 
writing of only a few composers like Abt and Reinecke. 
Mr. McEwen’s name is new to us, but whether this be his 
Op. 1 or Op. 50, we cffer him our sincere congratulation, 


Rounds in Three and Four Parts. Arranged by H. HEALE. 

(Edition No. 4313, net 6d.) London : Augener & Co. 
A collection of 19 rounds—14 in three parts, and 5 in four 
parts—provides singing classes with profitable exercises 
for the practice of part-singing. We question whether 
any better studies for young voices than the old-fashioned 
rounds could be found, especially those by Webbe, 
Purcell, Dr. Hayes, and others which are included in this 
set. Two of the prettiest numbers are: “The boy and 
the fish,” in three parts, and “Oh! to be a soldier,” in four 
parts, both by Webbe. In the latter the words and music 
are most happily joined, and if sung with spirit would 
certainly earn the applause of any audience. It is 
of course unnecessary to state that the round is for 
voices alone. 








Concerts. 


——_+-—— 
POPULAR CONCERTS. 
AFTER a brief interval the Popular Concerts were resumed on 
Monday, January 4th, having in the programme one of the 
noblest chamber works ever written—the Beethoven Septett 
in E flat, Op. 20. It was a real delight to hear this splendid 
composition, which was interpreted in a style worthy of its beauty 
by Lady Hallé and Messrs. Gibson, Clinton, Paersch, Wotton, 
Reynolds, and Piatti. Schumann’s ‘‘Miarchenbilder” for piano- 
forte and viola was heard, curiously enough, at the Popular 
Concerts for the first time. Mr. Alfred Gibson played the viola, 
and Miss Ilona Eibenschiitz was the pianist. As this work has 
often been performed as a pianoforte and violoncello duet, it 
was gratifying to hear it rendered as the composer intended. 
The excellent pianist displayed her accustomed grace and 
delicacy, combined with admirable execution, in three pieces by 
Scarlatti, and being encored she gave one of the old-fashioned 





gavottes of Lully, the composer who rose from being a kitchen 
assistant to be director of the Paris Opéra, and the most popular 
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and fashionable musician of his time. Signor Piatti in Max 
Bruch’s ‘‘ Kol-nidrei’’ for the violoncello, played wonderfully, 
and was three times recalled—nobody ever heard the veteran 
perform more exquisitely. Mrs. Helen Trust was the vocalist, 
her refinement of style and beautiful phrasing in a couple 
of French songs, and a group of Lieder, by Franz Ries, evoking 
enthusiastic applause. The great merits of Mr. Henry Bird as 
accompanist should also be acknowledged. At the concert on 
Monday, January 11th, the most important item was Schubert's 
Octet, and a performance was given worthy of the work. On 
the following Saturday afternoon great interest was taken in 
Miss Katie Goodson, whose talent attracted much attention last 
autumn. On the occasion now referred to she was heard in 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Kinderscenen,” and her refined and artistic interpre- 
tation of the charming music proved Miss Goodson to be a pianist 
not only of promise, but performance. She has acquired the 
technical skill so much appreciated in these days, and possesses 
a sense of style and a feeling for expression which must lead to 
her winning a high position, Lady Hallé delighted her 
admirers—that is to say, everybody present—by a charming 
rendering of a sonata for the violin by Handel; she also took 
part in the performance of Dr. Stanford’s string quartet in A 
minor, and joined Messrs. Gibson and Piatti in Beethoven’s 
c minor trio, Op. 9, No. 3. Mr. Kennerly Rumford was the 
vocalist, and displayed much ability in a group of Schumann's 
songs, and also gave Somervell’s “‘Weep no more, sad fountains ’’ 
with refined expression. On Monday, January 18th, M. Slivinski, 
the Russian pianist, reappeared, and was well received. Tschai- 
kowsky’s string quartet in D major, Op. 11, was beautifully 
played by Lady Hallé and Messrs. Ries, Gibson, and Piatti. 
Miss Fanny Davies was the pianist on Saturday, January 23rd, 
her playing in pieces of Kubinstein being splendid. Lady 
Hallé gave three of Dr. Stanford’s Irish solos for violin. 





HENSCHEL CONCERTS. 


On Thursday, January 14th, Mr. Henschel revived ‘by 
desire” the ‘‘ Elegischer Gesang ” of Beethoven, a work now rarely 
heard. It was given on the fiftieth anniversary of the composer's 
death, at the Crystal Palace, twenty years ago, and was then 
considered to possess historical rather than any special musical 
interest. This ‘‘ Elegiac Ode” was composed on the death of 
the Countess Pasqualati, wife of Beethoven’s friend. It is for 
four voices with a simple accompaniment for strings, and it is 
understood to have been written for performance at the 
Countess’s funeral. ‘The vocalists on this occasion were Mrs. 
Henschel, Miss G. Wood, and Messrs, Walter Ford and George 
Holmes. The most important orchestral work was the 
“Pathetic Symphony” of Tschaikowsky. If the orchestra 
under Mr. Henschel scarcely approached the high standard 
reached by Dr. Richter in producing the same work, the per- 
formance was a fairly good one, and the audience was liberal in 
applause, especially after the Scherzo, given with great anima- 
tion. The programme also included Schumann’s overture 
‘* Genoveva”’ and Grieg’s pianoforte Concerto in A minor, which 
work was performed admirably by Miss Ilona Eibenschiitz. At 
the coming concert on February 4th, the ‘‘German Requiem” 
of Brahms will be performed, and we should be glad to be able 
to announce that it appeared earlier inthe programme. A work 
so fine in quality should not be placed late in the evening. 
There may be yet time to arrange for its performance earlier in 
the concert. 





QUEEN’S HALL CHOIR. 


GREAT credit was won by the Queen’s Hall Choir for an 
admirable performance of Samson e¢ Dalila by M. Saint-Saéns, 
and .this excellent work being repeated on Saturday afternoon, 
January 16th, the rendering was even more artistically complete. 
Mr. Randegger kept his forces so well in hand, and so judiciously 
controlled the orchestra, that it was quite a model performance. 
It was no doubt a little sttange to English ears to have Samson 
declaring his passion for the heroine after the manner of a French 
operatic tenor, but Mr. Edward Lloyd gave all the manliness 
that was possible to the music, which is frequently very expres- 
sive. Miss Brema, in the beautiful air ‘‘ Mon cceur s’ouvre 4 


the High Priest, and Messrs. Brophy, Meux, Branscombe, and 
Brereton sustained the subordinate parts in the most satisfactory 
manner. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Many of the novelties announced for the coming Philharmonic 
season are interesting as showing that the directors are respond- 
ing to the modern demands for novelty and progress. The 
idea of Russian composers would in old days have staggered 
Philharmonic directors, but now we are promised not only 
Russian works, but they are to be conducted by the composers. 
For example, the Fourth Symphony of Glazounow when pro- 
duced this season will be given under the direction of that 
musician. Sir A. C. Mackenzie's Scotch Fantasia for pianoforte 
and orchestra will be introduced by M. Paderewski at the first 
concert, March 24th. Dr. Hubert Parry's Orchestral Variations 
will be a welcome novelty, also the Pianoforte Concerto of Dr. 
Stanford, which Mr. Leonard Borwick will perform. Mr. 
Frederick Cliffe’s Violin Concerto will be heard, and happily 
with M. Tivadar Nachez as the soloist. A new Vocal Scena by 
Sir F. H. Cowen is to he introduced by Mr. Ben Davies, while 
new works by Messrs. Hamish McCunn, Edward German, and 
Herbert Bunning are to be given. The Philharmonic Society 
has done such good work in its career, now rapidly approaching 
one hundred years, that it is gratifying to perceive an evident 
desire to widen the boundaries of its musical life in order to meet 
the new ideas of the present age. 





PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

AT the extended Promenade Concerts given by Mr. Robert 
Newman at Queen's Ha‘l some important novelties have been 
performed. For example,a work by the Russian composer 
Dargomijsky was heard with much satisfaction on January 8th. 
This was a ‘‘ Cossack Dance” for orchestra, which, being very 
spirited and remarkable for its Slavonic rhythms, pleased the 
audience greatly and was interpreted by the fine band under the 
direction of Mr. Wood ina most animated manner. Another 
novelty at the same concert was a Polonaise and ballet music 
from the opera Kassaya, by Délibes, a work left unfinished by 
the composer and, completed by M. Massenet. The latter 
musician has not been quite successful, his method hardly agree- 
ing with the light and fanciful style which was the principal 
charm of M. Délibes. Still, the graceful melodies pleased those 
who heard them, being played with the sprightliness this 
composer’s music demands. Other admirable works have 
appeared on the Promenade Concert programmes, and in every 
way we feel grateful to Mr. Newman for his endeavours to up- 
hold the high character of these concerts. 


THE WAGNER CONCERTS. 
THE five Wagner Concerts to be given at Queen’s Hall under 
the direction of Herr Mottl will be certain to attract great 
attention. Admirers of Wagner will be keenly alive to their 
importance, while lovers of music generally will be deeply inte- 
rested in the novel plan proposed by Herr Mottl. The tide of 
‘* Wagner Concerts” does not cover the entire scheme, as the 
first performance, March 16th, will consist entirely of overtures, 
and will have great historical interest in showing the develop- 
ment of the overture from Gluck and Handel down to Wagner 
and Berlioz. At the third concert Beethoven’s Choral Symphony 
is to be given with a number of the Leeds choristers assisting. 
On May 11th we get back to Wagner, a large portion of the 
second act of Farstfal being announced, with Frau Mottl as 
Kundry. The celebrated tenor Heinrich Vogl (who has not 
been heard in London for many years) will be the Parsifal, and 
Miss Esther Palliser the first Flower Maiden. With regard to 
a statement that ‘‘ the music has not been previously heard in 
London,” we may remark that the late Sir Joseph Barnby in 
November, 1884, gave Parsifal at the Albert Hall. The 
third act will be performed at the last concert, May 18th; 
Harold in Italy, by Berlioz, being also included in the 
same programme—a curious contrast of musical styles. It 
will be seen that if the admirers of Wagner do not get 
so much of his works as they anticipated, the selections 
generally are of great interest, and the high reputation of the 





ta voix,’’ sang admirably. Mr. Watkin Mills was excellent as 


' conductor is a guarantee for a fine performance. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 
SIGNOR MANCINELLI seems to be a little sensitive as to the 
opinions of opera-goers respecting the engagement of a German 
conductor of Wagner’s operas. Signor Mancinelli also states 
that he advised that course when Sir Augustus Harris produced 
Tristan, but he was overruled. It is not a tragical affair, and 
as Herr Seidl is certainly an admirable conductor, Signor 
Mancinelli may rest satisfied that his reputation will not suffer 
even if some simple-minded opera-goer should imagine that he 
still directs the German works, What is more to the purpose 
is that his successful Norwich cantata, ‘‘ Hero and Leander,” is 
to be put upon the stage during the coming season at Covent 
Garden, the composer, of course, conducting it. Here is 
legitimate cause for congratulation, and we congratulate 
Signor Mancinelli accordingly.—It is interesting to hear 
that Italy is taking kindly to English music. During the 
Easter holidays two concerts are to be given in Rome 
at the Costanzi Theatre, in which Sir Arthur Sullivan 
will be represented by his Golden Legend, Sir A. C. Mackenzie 
by his popular Britannia overture, which has been also admired 
in Germany. The same composer's Violin Concerto is to be 
played by the charming artist Mlle. Teresina Tua. Professor 
Stanford’s Irish symphony will be performed, also works by 
Dr. Parry and Mr. Cowen. A rather comical statement: has 
appeared in an Italian journal to the effect that all the London 
critics will journey to the Eternal City to hear these English 
concerts. We fancy some at least of these gentlemen will be 
occupied in London at Easter. No doubt, as most English 
newspapers have correspondents in Rome, we may hear some- 
thing of these concerts. It will be at least curious if, after 
receiving so many pupils from England in the past, Italian 
musicians should discover that we can teach them something. 
There is another new opera by Signor Mascagni. It is founded 
on a very fanciful libretto, and has been written in great haste. 
But some Italian papers (would that we could believe them) say 
the work is a masterpiece. On Friday, January 15th, Madame 
Antoinette Sterling, after her long tour, re-appeared at St. 
James’s Hall, and had an enthusiastic reception. She sang 
many of her favourite ditties, “‘ The Lost Chord ” being among 
them. The lady also gave songs by Schumann and Liszt, and 
was assisted by some famous instrumental artists, including 
M. Johannes Wolff, Miss Fanny Davies, etc. 








fustral Potes, 


THE rehearsals of Messidor are so advanced at the Grand 
Opéra that the piece is almost ready for production, and 
will probably be played before the end of February. 
Wonderful things are hinted about the scenery and stage 
effects, among which is to be the interior of a foundry with 
workmen busy casting. But, so far as we are aware, not a 
word has been said about the music, which should be of 
some importance, even in these days of realism. 

AT the Opéra Comique the revival of Don Juan con- 
tinues to draw ; nevertheless, M. Carvalho has, somewhat 
suddenly, put in rehearsal his next novelty, which is to be 
Kermaria, an opera by M. Camille Erlanger. The subject 
is said to be founded on a Breton legend. The composer 
is known by several works which have been played at 
concerts, but we believe this is his first work for the stage. 
According to one authority, the music “ realizes a quite new 
idea of polyphony and of the development of vocal motifs ” 
—a rather remarkable statement and well calculated to 
stimulate the curiosity of musicians if they believe it. It 
has been decided to defer the production of Massenet’s 
Cendrilion till the opening of the new Opéra Comique. 
M. Carvalho has further accepted for his theatre the 
Spahi of M. Lucien Lambert, a work which obtained the 
_ prize at the last competition instituted by the City of 

aris, 

THE first of the Grand Opéra Concerts on January 3rd 
included three works marked “ first hearing”: they were a 





symphony in C by M. Paul Dukas, a work scarcely worthy 
of its place ; a selection from Gluck’s Paris and Helen, 
which pleased immensely, and the prologue to Boito’s 
Mefistofele, which puzzled rather than pleased. 

THERE has been so much activity at the various 
concert-centres of Paris that we can hardly find room to 
mention even all the new works. At the Conservatoire 
on January 3rd there was a partially new work by 
M. Saint-Saéns, entitled Must Persane, a mixture of 
orchestral writing and dramatic recitation, in which the 
songs published many years ago as Mélodies Persanes 
are embodied. The orchestral accompaniment now 
supplied to the songs adds much to their effect. From 
the Lamoureux programmes we may select César Franck’s 
Les Dyjinns, a Chasse Fantastique by Colomer, and a 
symphonic poem in three parts, called Axe/, by Alex 
Georges, which appears to have made considerable effect. 
M. Colonne has produced the music written by M. X. 
Leroux for the Perse of AEschylus, a work which displays 
a talent not yet matured, and a Suzte Pastorale by the 
late Eman. Chabrier. 

Rousseau’s. Devin du Village has been revived at the 
little Théatre Lyrique de la Galerie Vivienne. 

THE work which M. Samuel Rousseau is to write for 
the Grand Opéra will bear the title La Cloche du Rhin. 
The book is by MM. Georges Montorgueil and P. Gheusi. 

THE honour of being the first manager in France to 
produce Die Meistersinger belongs to M. Vizentini, 
director of the Grand Théitre at Lyons, who not only 
produced the opera on December 3oth, but, owing to the 
illness of his chef d’orchestre, conducted it himself. The 
work was splendidly mounted, carefully prepared, and 
well performed, and appears to have gained a decided 
success. M. Beyle was the Sachs, M. Cossira and 
Mile. Janssen the Walter and Eva, The chorus is said to 
have been exczllent, but we should like to hear a German 
opinion on that point. 

M. SAINT-SAENS’ ballet /avotte has not been much 
appreciated at Brussels, and the directors of the Théatre 
de la Monnaie have made up their minds to try M. 
D’Indy’s Fervaal, which has accordingly been put in 
rehearsal. But the difficulty of the work 1s such that it 
is said every rehearsal makes the probable date of 
production more remote, although the composer has gone 
to Brussels to help matters forward. He is at the same 
time writing a new drama, Z’Etranger, and he also 
produced at the second Ysaye concert, on January Ioth,a 
new symphonic poem, /s¢ay, the subject of which is a 
variant of the Orpheus and Eurydice story, with the parts 
inverted. The musical form of the work is curious, as 
it consists chiefly of variations on an air to which the 
variations gradually lead up, and which is only heard 
in its entire perfection towards the end. This seems 
a highly ingenious idea, and if the score were access- 
ible we would commend the work to the notice of the 
enterprising manager and conductor of the Queen’s 
Hall Symphony Concerts. 

THE first performance of Bach’s Passion-music in 
Belgium was given on December 2oth, under the conduct 
of M. Gevaert, who had prepared it with the utmost 
care and secured an entirely admirable result. 

THE much-talked-of performances of the Ring des 
Nibelungen at the Royal Opera of Berlin have not by any 
means given peculiar satisfaction to the strict Wagner 
worshippers. Among the artists entrusted with parts of 
the first importance, Frau Gulbranson (the Briinnhilde), 
Herr Griining (Siegfried), and Herr Friedrichs (the 
Alberich of the second cycle) are all pronounced more or 
less unequal to their parts, as were also many of the 
representatives of the minor characters; the stage 
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management left very much to be desired, and even the 
orchestral playing lacked the perfect finish of a Bayreuth 
performance. The parts best played were Loge (Vog)), 
Wotan (Perron), Mime (Lieban), Alberich (Schelper, in 
the first cycle), Sieglinde (Frau Sucher) and Erda (Frau 
Heink). Altogether it is to be feared that a really first- 
rate performance of the Ring is now scarcely possible—in 
Germany, at any rate. Berlioz’ Ceé/inz, has not proved a 
“draw,” but itis still given occasionally, at rather distant 
intervals. Max Schillings’ Jngwe/de, which was the next 
of the promised novelties for the season, has been 
dropped to make way for Bungert’s Odysseus Heimkehr, 
the success of which at Dresden at once prompted the 
intendant of the Berlin Opera to secure the work for his 
own theatre. But acceptance of a work at the Royal 
Opera is far from being any guarantee for its speedy 
production. 

THE novelties of 1896 at the BerlinOpera have been /ngo 
by Phil. Riifer, Zhe Cricket on the Hearth, by Goldmark, 
Fra Francesco, by Mr. H. Waller, Benvenuto Cellini, by. 
Berlioz, and a‘ballet, Laurin, by Moszkowski.' Of these 
only Goldmark’s work can be called a real success, which 
is emphatically shown by the fact that though it was not 
produced till the end of June, it has been given more often 
than any other opera played in the course of the year, 
having had thirty-three performances; Hdmsel und 
Gretel, which comes next, was performed twenty-six 
times, and Lohengrin twenty-two times ; Fidelio was 
given ten times, which is a fair average ; but in general, 
classical German operas (apart from Wagner’s works) 
seem to have fared badly, the works of Mozart and Weber 
being quite low down in the list. 

THE chief event in the concert-world of Berlin has been 
the début of the new juvenile prodigy-pianist, little Paula 
Szalit from Vienna, of whom we spoke last April. Little 
Paula is a damsel of ten years, who has studied (if the 
word may be used in such a case) first under an elder 
brother, then under Prof. Fischhof, of Vienna, and lately 
for a short time under Eugen D’Albert. Herr Lessmann, 
who has heard her play in private as well as at her 
two public concerts(December 29th and January 3rd), 
pronounces her to be the most wonderful of all the 
prodigies he has ever listened to. With hands too small 
to play an octave, she played Bach’s five-part fugue in C 
sharp minor and Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso with 
an intelligence, a clearness of exposition, and a brilliancy 
of execution absolutely astounding in suchachild. In 
concerted music she is just as much at home as in solos, 
and played the piano part in Mozart's G minor quartet 
and C minor concerto (in both cases from memory) with a 
mastery which few mature artists could surpass. Mr. 
D’Albert had selected a small orchestra to accompany 
her in the concerto, an admirable artistic expedient for 
which he deserves hearty thanks, and which will, we 
trust, be invariably adopted in future, instead of the 
clumsy and unsatisfactory plan of having the accompani- 
ments played on a second piano. Of course the inevitable 
Chopin was represented by a Rondo and a Mazurka; and 
in private Herr Lessmann heard some specimens of 
Paula’s talent as a composer—a song, “Im Winter,” a 
Mazurka quite @ /a Chopin, and a little piece entitled 
“ Traumerei,” which he says might well appear in any of 
Schumann’s collections of small pieces and be thought 
quite worthy of that composer. It is delightful to learn 
that this wonderful little girl is not to be hawked about 
the world and prematurely exhausted : after giving a few 
concerts to display her talents she will retire from public 
performance and cultivate her gifts in private, under the 
supervision of Mr. D’Albert. 

QUITE a phenomenal sensation has been produced in 


Germany by the production of August Bungert’s Odysseus 

Heimkehr at the Hoftheater of Dresden on December 12th, 

with a success quite unparalleled of late years in the case 

of a work of such serious character. Partly, perhaps. it 

may have been due to surprise, for no one had any idea 

that a composer hitherto only known by his songs, and 

made to a certain extent popular by the championship of 
a great prima donna, Mme. Lilli Lehmann, was capable 

of producing a work of such serious and elevated character 

as the new music-drama. Zhe Return of Ulysses is 

called “a music-tragedy, in a prelude and three acts ; 

poem and music by Aug. Bungert.” The book is, of 

course, founded on the incidents related in old Homer’s 

poem (if we may dare to call it Homer’s), with perhaps 

not more alteration than was necessary, and the adapta- 

tion is so cleverly done that many critics consider more 

talent is shown in the book than in the music. It is true 

that in some respects, as in the working up to a grand 

finale for the close of each act, the type is that of the 
Meyerbeer grand opera rather than of the Wagnerian 

music-drama ;. but the climaxes are brought about in .a 
natural manner, and are undeniably effective. As to the- 
general style of the music, it may perhaps be described 
as Wagnerish rather than Wagnerite, but the vocal writing 
is more flowing and lyrical than is usual in the work of 
Wagner’s successors. The declamation, of which there 

is a good deal, especially in the monologues of Ulysses, 

is particularly well treated, and in many parts really fine 
dramatic effects are obtained. The orchestration is rich, 
but does not display any particular novelty. On the 
whole it may be regarded as a work of much skill, beauty, 

and interest, but without any such originality or individu- 

ality as requires time and familiarity for its appreciation. 

Its reception was of the most enthusiastic kind, and there 
can be little doubt that it will have a prosperous career, 
not only at Dresden, but in the numerous other towns 
where it is to be given. The performance under Herr 
Schuch was remarkably fine ; the chief parts were played 
by Scheidemantel (Ulysses), Frau Wittich (Penelope), 
Frl. v.. Chavanne (Telemachos), Herr Anthes, Herr 
Wachter, Herr Nebuschka, and Fr. Froéhlich. 

THE Schubert Exhibition at Vienna promises to be a 
big thing as regards the number“f things to be exhibited, 
but nine-tenths of them have only the very slightest con- 
nection with Schubert. The truth is that all the genuine 
Schubert relics of any interest—apart:from his works— 
could almost be put under a hat ; and to supply the place 
of real mementos of the composer, the committee of 
management are collecting the strangest. omnium-— 
gatherum of miscellaneous objects—a collection more fit _ 
for a second-hand dealer’s store than for an exhibition 
supposed to do honour to a composer. What have such 
things as v. Schwind’s painting of “ Vater Rhein,” 
sketches for Mozart’s Figaro, genre pictures by Dan- 
hauser, and a portrait of “ Vater Gleim” as a Prussian 
grenadier, to do with Schubert? We think that if the 
Philharmonic Society or the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde were to play all the symphonies in proper order, 
or the Hellmesberger or Rosé’s quartet-parties were to 
perform all the chamber works in chronological sequence, 
or if some choral society would perform all the masses 
and other choral compositions, including the many fine 
part-songs which are so little known—any of these things 
would be doing far more honour to the composer than 
making the proposed collection of irrelevant “ curios.” 
But of contemplated musical celebrations we hear almost 
nothing. . 

CARL MILLOCKER’s last new operetta, Das Nordlicht 
(The Northern Lights), was produced in Vienna at the 





Theater an der Wien on December 22nd. The libretto, by 
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Hugo Wittmann, though not very funny, is extremely 
well constructed, and the composer’s apparently inexhaust- 
ible store of agreeable and ear-catching melodies has 
been drawn upon with great effect. 

THE new operetta by Millécker’s chief rival, Johann 
Strauss, which is to be called Zhe Goddess of Reason, will 
also be forthcoming at the Theater an der Wien in 
March. 

A TWO-ACT fairy-play, Der Froschkinig (The Frog- 
King), words and music by Frau Adelheid Wette, the 
sister of the composer of Hansel und Gretel, has been 
produced at Cologne and at Aachen. The music is 
apparently quite simple, but such as it is, it was received 
with much applause at both places. 

Mr. EUGEN D’ALBERT’S new opera, Gernot, is to be 
produced in April at Mannheim. The composer will 
conduct the first performance. 

A MUSIC-DRAMA in two acts, Der arme Heinrich, by a 
quite youthful composer, Hans Pfitzner, was played in the 
opera-house at Frankfurt on January 7th, with very 
marked success. This young musician seems to be one 
who is likely to make his mark before long. The judg- 
ment of a Frankfurt audience is not to be despised. 

THE fund for erecting a monument to Schumann at 
Zwickau, his b'rthplace, now amounts to 33,000 marks, 
and would suffice for the purpose if no more could be 
obtained ; but the committee, desiring to have a monu- 
ment thoroughly worthy of the composer, and believing 
that there are many orchestral and choral societies who 
have not yet contributed, make an appeal for further 
contributions. The nature of the monument and the 
details must be settled at the end of this year; so the 
fund should be closed by that time. 

IT is, perhaps, somewhat strange that Goldmark’s 
Cricket on the Hearth wins more favour in the north of 
Germany than in the south. Its success at Cologne has 
been extraordinary, whilst at Munich and Stuttgart it was 
received with much coolness. Probably local jealousies 
have some effect in the southern towns. 

THERE can be no doubt of the increasing favour shown 
to the music of Richard Strauss all over Germany, and 
especially in the north. We read of performances of his 
symphonic poems, especially 77// Eulenspiegel and 
Zarathustra, in most great towns, of his violin concert, 
of his songs, of his choral ode, “ Wanderers Sturmlied.” 
Only his opera, Guntram, seems to make no way, though 
an orchestral movement from it is occasionally played. 

A PERFORMANCE of any of Spohr’s operas is so rare an 
event nowadays, that we must not omit to chronicle a 
revival of Jessonda at the town theatre of Bremen on 
December 11th. The work was excellently performed 
and warmly applauded, so that it would appear that 
Spohr is not yet so hopelessly out of date as some people 
would have us believe. 

FEBRUARY 12TH is the centenary of the first per- 
formance of the Austrian National Hymn, officially 
adopted and ordered to be sung in all the theatres of 
Vienna on February 12th, 1797. The air has long been 
familiar in England as a bhymn-tune (with the title 
Austria), and through the variations on it introduced in 
one of his quartets by the composer of the hymn— 
Father Haydn. 

THE Lower Rhine Musical Festival will be held this 
year at Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) at Whitsuntide as 
usual, that is, early in June. Herr Richter will be the 
principal conductor, assisted by Herr Schwickerath, the 
town’s music-director. 

THE Hofoper of Vienna has lost another of its most 
popular leading ladies—Frau Antonie Schlager, who 
made her farewell bow on December goth, as Valentina 


in the Huguenots. The dissatisfaction of some of the 
audiences at losing their favourite was shown in such a 
noisy manner as rather to interfere with the harmony of 
the occasion, but was not intended as any reproach to 
the artist, whose reception was of the most enthusiastic 
kind. Just before her farewell performance, Frau 
Schlager had appeared for the first time as Briinnhilde 
in the Ring, and probably this intensified the disappoint- 
ment at her departure. The lady has since started ona 
concert tour through Austria, Bohemia, etc. 

IT is stated that 51 theatres will be open in Italy for 
operatic performances this winter. At most of them the 
season began on December 26th; at Turin, Brescia, 
Mantua, and Parma, Giordano’s Andrea Chénier was chosen 
for the opening night ; at Novara, Padua, and Piacenza, 
Puccini’s La Bohéme. At the Scala of Milan, the Italian 
version of Die Gétterdimmerung, inaugurated the season, 
and though it cannot be said that the work achieved any 
decided success, it interested so much that several 
repetitions have been given, and the production cannot 
therefore be justly called a failure. We are happy to say 
that it was not followed by the Puritani, as was intended 
at first, but by Andrea Chenier. At the Argentina of 
Rome and the San Carlo of Naples, Franchetti had the 
honour of opening the season—at Rome with Asvrae/, at 
Naples with Cvristoforo Colombo. The name of the 
veteran Verdi is conspicuous only by its absence, and 
for the present, young Italy holds the field. 

SiG. GULLI’s quintet-party has resumed its admirable 
chamber-music concerts at Rome. At the first concert 
quintets by Saint-Saéns and Dvordk, and Brahms’ 
quartet in A minor were played in admirable style. 

AuGcusT ENNA’s “lyric-romantic” opera, Aucassin 
and Nicolette, which had considerable success at Copen- 
hagen on its first production last February, was given in 
German at Hamburg on January 11th, and received with 
great favour. Certainly the enterprising manager of the 
Hamburg Theatre, Herr Pollini, well deserved the com- 
pliments lately paid him by the president of the theatrical 
company which owns the theatre. 

THE Philharmonic Orchestra from Berlin has been 
giving three concerts at Copenhagen under three different 
conductors, Herr Nikisch, Dr. Muck (from Berlin), and 
Victor Bendix, a Danish musician of high repute. At 
the last of the three, the soloist was Mr. E. D’Albert, who 
played Beethoven’s “Emperor” concerto, other items of 
the programme being Balakireff's Tamara and 
Tschaikowsky’s overture, Romeo and Juliet. Emil 
Hartmann’s opera, already given at Dresden under the 
title Runenzauber, has been produced at the Opera with 
a new title, Ragnhz/d, who is the chief female character. 
The Cecilia Verein has given a capital performance of 
Handel's /svael in Egypt. At the first Symphony Concert 
an important new composition, King Knud, the Saint, 
by Otto Malling, created a very favourable impression. 

A NEw Conservatorium has been opened at St. Peters- 
burg by the Czar in person, accompanied by the Czarina 
and a host of Imperial and other notabilities. A solemn 
overture was- performed on the occasion, which had been 
composed for it by the late Anton Rubinstein, who died 
before the time came for producing his work. Two 
concerts have been given for the benefit of the 
Tschaikowsky Fund. The concerts of the Imperial 
Musical Society have had many points of interest; a 
new piece of symphonic character called “Spring,” by 
Glazunoff, Tschaikowsky’s “‘ Manfred” symphony, Saint- 
Saéns’ symphony in A minor—not forgetting the soloists, 
among whom have been Mme. Carreno, Miss Frida 





Scotta, Ella Pancera, Mr. Gérardy, etc. Operas in 


Russian and Italian are in full swing, and in the latter 
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company we find the name of Miss Macintyre, who has P ETERS’ EDITION.—NOVELTIES. 
been appearing as Elizabeth in Zannhduser. JANUARY, 1897. Net. 

THE Prize Sextet of Herr Arnold Krug, mentioned in| wo. PIANOFORTE SOLO. s.d, 


our December number, was performed at Dresden on 
January 14th before a critical audience, who were much 
pleased with the work, and with the new instruments of 
Dr. Stelzner. 

THE deaths during the past month have been more 
numerous than important. The person whose name 
will probably be most familiar to musical readers is 
Joseph W. von Wasielewski, a violinist who was leader 
of the orchestra at Diisseldorf at the time when 
Schumann was music-director in that town. But though 
a very good player, he had no such talent as would 
entitle him to remembrance. His reputation will depend 
on his writings, which are numerous and valuable, par- 
ticularly those which relate to Schumann, with whom he 
was very intimate. His biography of the composer is 
a standard work, which he improved with every new 
edition, and the companion volume, ‘“ Schumanniana,” 
is also valuable. Other excellent works are “‘ Beethoven ” 
(a biography), “ Die Violine und ihre Meister,” “ Das 
Violoncello und seine Geschichte,” etc. He was born 
near Danzig, June 17th, 1822, and died at Sondershausen, 
December 13th, 1896.—Ludwig Griinberger (born April 
24th, 1839, died December 12th, at Prague)was a Bohemian 
composer of German origin, some of whose works (which 
are mostly of the lighter kind, though they include two 
quartets and some pieces for orchestra) show consider- 
able talent and were very popular in Slavonic countries. 
—M. Barbot, a French tenor,who died on Christmas Day, 
aged 74, will live in operatic history on the strength of 
one achievement: he was the creator of the part of 
Faust in Gounod’s opera at the Théatre Lyrique in 1859.— 
M. Halanzier,who died December 28th (aged 77) was direc- 
tor of the Grand Opéra of Paris from 1872 to 1879, and his 
management was especially distinguished by his thorough- 
going championship of French composers. He produced 
works by Massenet, Jonciéres, Gounod, Guiraud, Délibes, 
Salvayre, and others ; and engaged for the opera a large 
number of artists some of whom are still the greatest orna- 
ments of the French stage.—WilhelmVolkmann(born 1837, 
died December 24th, 1896) was one of the two proprietors 
(in the present day) of the world-famous firm of Breitkopf 
and Hartel, in which he had been a partner since 1873. 
He is understood to have devoted himself chiefly to 
the printing business of the firm, and probably the 
excellence of the printing of all the publications of the 
firm may be attributed to his careful supervision.— 
Spiridion Xyndas, who died at the end of the year, was 
a Greek musician, who is said to have composed some 
Greek operettas and some popular songs, but his 
fame cannot be said to have reached Western Europe. 


LEON D’OURVILLE’S 
SOIREES MUSICALES. 
The Mill; The Smithy; Spinning Song; Swing Song. 





Ss. 6 
For Pianoforte Duet, each 3 — 
Arranged for Piano Solo... ies each 3 — 
»» for Violin and Piano ... each 3 — 


aU07s . a ee . . , 
‘** Are admirable in their simplicity and effectiveness.” — Musical Standard, 
December rath, 1896. 


** They are flowing and the melojies very taking. The reviewer looked 


for the swing, the spinning-wheel, the anvil, the mill-duck in the accom- 
a, and was not disappointed.”—AMus:cal News, December igth, 
1896. 








24674 SCHMITT, A. Preparatory Exercises from Opus 16. 
(Ruthardt) ... on wd o oa oe ae wn 7 

24676 —— 20 Studies. From Opus 16. (Ruthardt) ... we sab ee 

2467¢ —— 29 Studies. From Opus 16. (Ruthardt) ... oe a 


SINDING. Op. 33. 6 Characterstiicke :— 
2866a ook I. (A la menuetto, Chant sans paroles, Impromptu) ... 1 
286t6 Book II. (Stiindchen, Danse orientale, Scherzo) ae ows 

2 PIANOFORTES, 4 HANDS. 
2894d,e BEETHOVEN. Pianoforte Concertos. (Ruthardt). Nos. 4 
and 5. (Scorecopy) 1 0. ase ane . each 1 4 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO. 


2236 SERVAIS. Op. 2, Souvenir de Spa (Griitzmacher) ... r 8 
2237 —— Op. 4, Le Désir : (do.) on ee 
2238 —— Op. 6, Fantaiste sur le Barbier (do.) 1 8 
2874 —— Op. 5, H moll-Concert (do, ) 22 
ZITHER. 

2gooa-> DARR, Zitherschule. (Gutmann.) G.£.F. 3 — 

eac 1 8 
VOCAL SCORE. 

2226 BACH, J. S. Der Streit zwischen Phibus und Pan. Dramma 

per Musica. (Selmar Bagge) ... “e se oa oe 


To be had of the Sole Agents :— 
AUGENER & CO., London: 199, Regent Street, W., and 22, Newgate 
Street,tE.C. ; and all Music-Sellers in Town and Country. 





Will be performed at the Crystal Palace and Philharmonic Concerts. 


In the Press. 
IGHLAND MEMORIES. 


Suite of 3 Scottish Scenes, for Orchestra, by 
HAMISH MACCUNN. 
Op. 30, No. 1, By the Burnside; 2, On the Loch; 3, Harvest Dance. 
rranged by the Composer for ; 
Pianoforte Solo (Augener's Edition, No. 6216), net, 2s. 
Pianoforte Duet (Augener’s Edition, No. 6995), net, 2s. 6d. 
Violin and Piano (Augener's Edition, No. 7520), net, 2s. 6d. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199 and 81, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Performed at the Promenade Concerts, 
In the Press. 


ETES GALANTES. 


Miniature Suite for Orchestra (founded on Poem by Paul Verlaine),by 
PERCY PITT. 

Op. 24 (1, Cortége; 2, Marionettes; 3, Sentimental Interlude; 4, Colom- 
bine; 5. Finale). Arranged for Pianoforte Duet by the Composer 
(Augener’s Edition, No. 8596). Price, net, 3s. 

** An orchestral novelty was forthcoming in the shape of the Miniature 
Suite, ‘ Fétes Galantes,’ trom the pen of Mr. Percy Pitt, a young composer 
with whom Queen’s Hall audiences had exchanged greetings on previous 
occasions. ‘The work, founded on Verlaine’s poem, contains five movements. 
In the first, and again in the last of these, Spanish rhythms are effectively 
employed in the Bizet manner, an exhilarating ‘Tarantella’ proving a 
feature in the piquantly-scored finale. ‘Ihe section entitled ‘Columbine’ 
is graceful “a engaging; while the ‘Sentimental Interlude’ contains 
several thoughtful and ingenious passages, and altogether Mr. Pitt, by 
means of his latest work bearing so studiously modest a title, furnishes 
evidence that he is now making rapid progress in his art.”—TZelegraph, 
December 14th, 1896. 

**On Saturday it was the turn of Mr. Percy Pitt, one of the most gifted 
among the younger English composers of the day. His ‘ Miniature Suite’ 
is altogether a charming work, light, graceful, melodious, and delightfully 
scored,’—Morning Post, December 14th, 1896. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199 and 81, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 


HYMN TO THE QUEEN. 
In Celebration of Her Majesty's Reign, 
The Longest, the Grandest in History. 
Music by EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 
Words by ARTHUR ECKERSLEY. 


Price 4s. 
‘* Here we have a bold, musicianly song, which bursts quite appropriately 
at the end of each verse into the closing strains of the National Anthem,” — 
Daily Telegraph, 15th January, 1897. 
Lendon: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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FRANZ SCHUBERT'S 


WORKS 


FOLIO EDITIONS (Sheet Music). 
‘ an PIANOFORTE. 
yrigina 


Adagio and Rondo, C. ... 
Allegretto inc minor. O. 
Impromptus. (E, Pauer):— 
No. 1, inc minor (Op. go, No. 
2,ineflat ( ,, yi 
3 in G ae ” 
4, in A flat 
5, in F minor (Op. 142, No. 
©, in A flat 
7, in B flat 
8, in F minor ( 
Menuet favori in B minor... 
Momens Musicaux. Op. 94. 
Moderato inc ... as 
Andantino in 4 flat... ‘ 
Allegro moderato in F minor 
Book II. 
Moderato in E sao ooo 
Allegro vivace in F minor .., 
Allegretto in a flat 
Arrangements :— 
Adagio inc, (E. Pauer) 
Andante con Variazioni, from D ‘minor ‘Quartet. (F, Hermann) 
Celebrated Vienna Waltz, with Variations by C. Czerny .. 
Die Forelle. ‘Transcribed. (L. Kohler) at 
Hungarian Melodies. Transcribed, - Pauer. ) ‘Complete ovo 
No. 1,inGminor_.. ens oo ove 
2, in B flat 
3, iB C minor 
4, in G minor 
5,inGminor_ ... 
Mais in B flat. Selection 
Minuet from Quartet, Op. 29 
Music to ‘‘ Fair Rosamond” 
Overture. (Pauer) . 
Andantino in B flat, from Entr'acte 
Ballet Musicinc _... “ . 
Readings by W. H. Callcott : = 
No. 93. Serenade .. os ose 
94. Erl-King... 
gs. Ave Maria. ; 
- 4 The Post Horn ... 
Rondino in B flat. (C. Gurlits) ” 
Rondino inc. (F. Hermann) . 
Scherzo in B flat (Pauer) 
Scherzo in B flat... ove 
Schlummerlied. Transcribed by S. Heller ... 
Styrienne, from the A minor —. 
Ungarisch, from the A minor Quartet. 


wee 
1] 8 


(Pauer.) Book I. sis 


HH DK DN NWWWEHH DW 


ww WWF DW CONF NW 
tht PETE hala blallldJloallITIttl 


HANDY WDHKWNHNHNHN 
aallaallaal 


‘(F. Hermann) 
PIANOFORTE DUET. 


Die Forelle. (Gurlitt, Op. 135, No. 23) ... 
German Dances. (F. Hermann) | os 
Music from “‘ Fair Rosamond” : 
Overture ‘‘ Rosamond.” (i. Pauer.) (O. 29) 
Andantino in B flat, from wale ‘acte 
Ballet Music in ... me sa 
Entr’acte. (F. Hermann.) sie ove 
Marche militaire ... ase ° 
Readings by W. H. Calicote = 
No, 93. Serenade .. ae 
94. Erl-King .. ove oot 
95. Ave Maria sins Re one 
66. The Post Horn .., 


ORGAN, 


Arrangements by Ebenezer Prout :— 
No. 26, Benedictus (Mass in £ flat). 

29, Fugue, Et vitam venturi (Mass i inE ‘flat) .. 
33. Andante (Octet, Op. 166) ns as 
35. Adagio (Quartet in E flat) 
38. Air, Steh im letzten weed (Lazarus) 
42. Kyrie (Mass in G) ‘s 
44. Andante (Symphony i in B minor) 


VIOLIN & PIANO, 


Sonatines, Op. 137. Revues et doigtées - Emile Thomas : 
No, 1. En RE (in D) eee ie 
2. En La mineur (in. A minor) 
. En sot (in G) oe 
Meee ‘Favoris. (Hermann) :— 
No. 5. Moment Musical .. 
28. Ballet de Rosamonde 
52. Menuet Favori_... a 
Ave Mazin. Arranged by Emile Thomas .. si 
** Am Meer.” Arranged ‘by Emile Thomas. 
Romance from “ Rosamonde.” Arranged by Emile Thomas. 
Serenade, arranged by Emile Thomas __... ‘i 


eee oe 





Franz Schubert’s Works, Folio Editions—(continue). 


VIOLA & PIANO. 


Select Pieces by Emil Kreuz :— 
o. 16. The Fishermaiden 
. Serenade ... . 

. Am Meer... 

. Romance ... 

. Ave Maria 


FLUTE & PIANO. 


Morceaux Favoris (G. Gariboldi) :— 
No. 5. Moment Musical .. aes 
28. Ballet de Rosamonde 
52. Menuet Favori 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
SONGS. 
(The letter before the title gives the highest note in the Song.) 


E Asmile that lures (Tiiuschung), ‘Le Illusioni.” £,G, & J 
D Again the balmy breezes play (Friihlingsglaube). # =; @ 
F Along the plain I wander (Das Wirthshaus). 4, G, & 
Fg Angel of beauty (Sei mir gegriisst . ** Angel diletto. 4 5, G, & 1 
F Ave Maria (Hymne an die Fangio), E@c . 
By the sea (Am Meer), &G 
F  No.x. Inc ae 
E2 2. InB flat ... 
F Come, thou monarch of the vine (Bacchus, feister Fiirst des 
Weins). E&G 
F Farewell, our love to sever ‘(Adieu’. E &G. 
F Good morrow — Awake, O lady fair ... < © 
F Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings. 
Shakespeare. In B flat 
Ek Thesame. Ina fiat. (Hore, horch’). 
Ez Il lamento (Regrets). F & J 
E2 Litany for All Souls’ Day. £ &G 
F§ Marie. ‘ Pourquoi retarder.” F ... ase 
My gentle lute (Du holde Kunst), Z&G. 
My hawk is tired. Bass Song .. 
F Onall the trees (Ich schnitt 7 gern in alle Rinden ein’. 
Eb Regrets (Il iamento). F & 
E2 Romance from ‘ tha lf (Der Volimond d strahit), 
G Serenade (Stindchen). For T. & G 
E Thesame. For B. & G 
F The Adieu(L’addio). £, G, & / 
G_ The angler (Der Fischer). E &c.. 
Fg The curious (Der Neugierige). E&G 
F Thed ing wife’s farewell .. - “ 
G The Erlking (Erlkénig) £ & eC 
E_ The favourite colour (Die liebe Farbe). a &G 
G2 The fishernian’s Cees (Das eeeramnreins 
pescatore.” £, G, I 


lla 


"Serenade by 
oe x 


E&G 
ee 


PIT Lallal!llalllaa 


DE NDDKHNHDONN HWW RWHD He 


“La figlia del 


F¥ The joy of grief (i dolei pianti). “E&I 

Eb The maiden’s lament ay _ Kage). E&G 

Az The post (Die Post). £ & ile 

Fg The praise of tears (Lob der $ hriinen). “REG 

F_ The stranger maiden (In einem Thal) E&G 

Git The trout (Die Forelle). E &G 

E_ The wanderer (Der bigs > 3 

Eb The same. For Bass. 

F They who love’s power have —_— (Nur! wer die Sehnsucht 
kennt) E&G.. 

G Though in mute sorrow (Heiss mich nicht reden). E&G 

G Through the night’s dark shadow (Quando avvolto), 


For Bar, E &G 


HXNYBNHNNHWVN 
aallliaal 


nN 


| 
E&l 

G2 To be sung on the waters (Auf dem Wasser zu singen), £ &G 
Tokay song (Lob des Tokayers). ForB. E&G A ae 
Wandering (Das Wandern). E&G . $s 

Whither? (Wohin?) A&G... 

Who is Sylvia? (Was ist Sylvia . 

Withered flowers (Trockene Blumen). 


laalaa a | 


ioe 
E&G 


-WwWRNHWNDHD 


SONG WITH PIANO AND ANOTHER INSTRUMENT. 
Serenade, With Violin or Violoncello or Tenor, Z &G 3-- 


VOCAL DUET. 


ba J who love’s power have known ale wer die wore ammee 
Words by Oliphant, S.& T. 2&G 


VOCAL TRIO. 


Coronach. 28.& CA, ove 


VOCAL QUARTETS. 
Shepherd’s chorus, From the drama of ‘‘ Rosamonde.” S, CA. T.& B. 


Score 

The Lord isimy Shepherd, The 23rd Psalm, Op. 132, 2S. & 2 CA. 
Score 

Parts 


London: AUGENER & CO,, 199, Regent Street, 





City Branch; a2, Newgate Street. 
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FRANZ SCHUBERT'S 


83894 


83896 


71106 
71306 
72156 
53308 
71102 
71302 
qaise 
5330¢ 


7571 


go 
8910 


WORKS 


IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


Si ng Pianoforte Solo Works. Edited by E. Pauer. 
Vol. I. Piano Solo nny: with Portrait, Biography, His- 
torical Notes, &c. ... Bound, 7/6 
Vol. ll. F i , Impr , Moments “Musicaux, Dances, 
and Variations ~ Bo ound, 76 
Impromptus and Moments Musicaux. (E. Pawer.) 8vo i 
Dances and Marches. (E. Pauer.) 8vo .. 
Entr'actes and Ballet music to Rosamonde, “arranged by 
E. Pauer. 
Mélodies oe ape 





Transcrites par E. Pauer. 

Album Cl pour la J 26 Pieces. 
E. Pauer. With Illustrated Biography. 4to. C. 

The Children’s Schubert. 26 Pieces. Arranged and Fingered 
by E. Pauer. With Illustrated Biography. 4to. £. Bound, 4/- 

SCHUBERT-ALBUM. 26 Pieces. Arranged and Revised 
by E. Pauer. With Illustrated Biography. 4to, £. Bound, 4/6 

SCHUBERT-LIEDER. Transcribed by F. Liszt. (E. Pauer.) 
£. 8vo. (Wohin? Ungeduld, Trockne Blumen, Gute Nacht, 
Die Post, Der Leyermann, Téiuschung, Liebesbotschaft, 
Stiindchen, Das Fischermidchen, Am Meer, Erlkinig, 
Gretchen am Spinnrade, Der Wanderer, Lob der ‘hrianen, 
Sei mir gegriisst, Friihlingsglaube, Ave Maria, Du bist die 
Kuh, Auf dem Wasser zu singen, Lebe wohl, Litanei) 
aa ie ‘a ‘ os Bound, 4/ 

SCHUBERT-LIEDER ‘Transcribed by F Liszt. C. 4to :— 
Vol. I. Am Meer, Die Post, Wirthshaus, Ave Maria, Auf 
dem Wasser, Shakespeare’s Stindchen, Gretchen am Spinn- 
rade, Erlkénig, Lob der Thranen, Stuindchen os 

Vol. Il. Der Wangerer, Ungeduld, Lebe Wohl! Trockne 
Blumen, Du bist die Ruh’, Das Wandern, Der Miller und 
der Bach, Friihlingsglaube, Der Leyermann und Tauschung, 
Aufenthalt ... 

Vol. ILI. Erstarrung. Der Lindenbaum. Frihlingssehn- 
sucht, Der Doppelganger, Die Taubenpost, -” mir gegriisst, 
Madchens Klage, Die junge Nonne 

Complete Bound with Schubert’s Portrait, 6|-. 


“gto. 
Arranged by 





PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


Entr’actes and Ballet music to Rosamonde, arranged by 
E. Pauer. 4to .. 

Concordia. Six Pieces” arranged (the Primo “Without 
Octaves) by E. Pauer. £. dia 


2 PIANOFORTES, 8 HANDS. 
Six Celebrated Marches. 4to, (E. Pauer) 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 4to. 


Moment musical. Op.g4, No.3. Arranged by F. pe 
For 3 Violins, Viola, Violoncello, Contrabass and Piano .. 
For 2 Violins, Viola, Violoncello, Contrabass and Piano ... 
For 3 Violins and Piano .,.. * en ase 
For 2 Violins and Piano ... 

Entr’acte de Rosamonde, arranged. by F. Hermann. 

For 3 Violins, Viola, Violoncello, Contrabass and Piano ... 
For 2 Violins, Viola, Violoncello, Contrabass and Piano ... 
For 3 Violins and Piano ... . we 
For 2 Violins and Piano .., oe ote 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


3 Sonatinas. Op. 137. (E,. Thomas) 


VOCAL, 
SONGS. 8vo. 


Songs. Edited by FE, Pauer. 8vo, £.& G.:— 
First Vocal Album. 82 nant _ Portrait : 
Original Edition ... ie 
Transposed Edition - oe ie ues ‘i 
Second Vocal Album. a” sonal se ne wa ow 
‘Third Vocal Album. . di “ 
The Maid of the Mill (Sate) : 
Original Edition 
Transposed Edition “ 
Winter Journey (Winterreise) : 
Original Edition ... ooo 
Transposed Edition eco 
Dying Strains (Schwanengesang) : 
Original Edition ... —... 
Transposed Edition 
24 Favourite Songs : 
Original Edition ... ase 
Transposed Edition . 
Elysium. Song... ove 


Bound, 


5 


5 
I 


Paper Covers. 
Net. 


8vo:— s.d. 





Franz Schubert’s Works in Augener’s Edition—(coutinued). 


No. VOCAL DUETS (for Female Voices). 

8976 Hark! hark! the Lark. tei Arranged — 
4025 ho tis Golden Morning. Waltz pine daa ee - 
4024 O Golden Days of Summer. Minuet a ae 

4027. Ho! ’tisa Sunny Morning. Hungarian Dance .. ‘s 

4030 Ye Merry Birds on yonder tree. Waltz 

4181 Chorus of Shepherdesses from Rosamonde: “AN ye : Woods” = 


VOCAL TRIOS (for Female Voices). 
Coronach. Edited by H. Heale 
Hunting Chorus from Rosamonde, “The hunter's horn is 
ringing” =... pra pat ow wo = 


VOCAL QUARTETS (for Female Voices). 


The Lord is my Ragin sinnaas xxiii. a 
God in Nature ... 


VOCAL —— or Male on 
My distant love .. 
Peaceful Night .. 
My Sylvan Nest 
The Two Powers 


VOCAL quinters, &e. 


14166 Chorus of Spirits floating over the waters. 8- om Chorus for 
Men’s Voices. Score .. wie “ee “ 

14166@ Vocal Parts (in four parts, each ad. ) oe 

14167 Hymn for 4 Solo Voices and Chorus of Male Voices |. 

14169 Muiriam’s Song of Triumph. attaen loaned with Chorus. 
Op. 136. Vocal Score ‘ 


SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 8vo. 


Latin Words :— 
0. 2,inG; No. 3, inB flat ; No. 4, inc, each 


13579 
4180 


Masses, in Vocal Score, by E. Prout. 
gt61-64 No.1, in F; 
g165 No. 5, in £ flat 
4347. The Lord is my Shepherd (Psalm xxxiii.). For 4 Female 

Voices. (H. Heale) oie ase 
4348 Godin Nature. For 4 Female Voices. (H. Heale) 
14167 Hvmn for 4 Solo Voices and Chorus of Male Voices ... 
14169 Miriam’s Song of Triumph, agen om, with dogmas 
136. Vocal Score .,. a 


— 6 
— 8 
aed 
Op. 
eee a= 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, sities Street. 
bated Branch, 22, Newgate Street. 


J. B. MCBWEN. 
6 TWO-PART SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES, 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Edition No. 4107. Price 1s., net. 


** A volume of two-part songs for female voices, by John B. McEwen, con- 
tains some agreeable and melodious matter, unburdened by difficulties,”— 
Daily Telegraph, January 15th, 1897. 





EASY PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


CRAGIOSA. 


Melodische Uebungsstiicke fiir das Pianoforte, von 
ARNOLD KRUG. 


Op. 58. Continental Fingering. 
(Edition No. 62064.) Price 1/- net. 

1. Lied ohne Worte (Song without words). 
2. Lindler, 
> Im Frihling (Springtime). 

. Im Sonnenschein (In the Sunshine). 
. Ungeduld (Impatience). 

(Edition No. —_ ) Price 1/- net. 

: erena’ 

. An der Quelle (At the Spring). 
g Barcarolle. 
9. Norwegisch (Norwegian). 
10. Epilog (Epilogue). 

“The composer of the ten pieces contained in these two books is gifted 
with the power of expressing a great deal in a simple and taking manner. 
The charm of melody is apparent on every page, and the harmonization 
displays an intimate acquaintance with the modern methods of composition. 
The pieces vary in length, occupying from two to six pages each, and none 
of them will fail to prove attractive to young players who have advanced as 
far as, let us say, Bertini’s studies, Op. 29. ‘Teachers will find i in them the 
class of music which in every sense meets their requirements.”—Monthly 
Musical Record, August, 1896. 

** Thou —_ professedly educational in their main purpose, 
to be 
merit.’ —_ 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch ; a2, Newgate Street, E.C, 


BOOK I. 


ROOK II, 


are by no means 
ed with ordinary exercises, since they have decided musical 
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Nuuver, PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
BORCH, GASTON. 3me Valse Caprice. Op. 48... 
—— Petites piéces caractéristiques. Op. 49. (Chant 
de la bergére, Sarabande, Le hautbois du berger, 
Chanson et danse norvégienne) .. .. ~—sdMet 


KIRCHNER, F. Liindlicher Tanz (Ruste calmed 
Op. 690... ; 


KRUG, pnapaaens Abendlied attend hemes 
Op. 6 si ‘ 
Op. 63 


LAUBACH, A. Scales, Chords and Arpeggios (Com- 
plete). Comprising all the diatonic and chromatic 
scales in positions, in double notes, and glissando, 
also extended arpeggi on common chords, and 
chords of the dominant and diminished seventh, 
besides authentic cadences in all keys. ~ 


PAUER, E._ Eroticon. 30 Love-songs (including 
celebrated Arias from nies selected, edited, 
and arranged ... ae are oo = et’ 


RACHMANINOFF, S. _ Polichinelle a Pro- 
gramme Music, No. a) ise 


6071 


— wW +e 


SMITH, ERNEST H. Coquetry. Intermezzo .., 

STUDIES AND PIECES contained in the Syllabus 
of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music for Local 
Examinations in Music, 1897. 


Supplement to Syllabus B. 

ee School Examinations (Exercises by 
Schmitt, Major scales, Broken-Chord passages ; 
Studies by » sapdhde Pieces hed Beethoven and 
Schumann), C. see oe —cnett 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 


8588h MOZART. ~ Serna No. 8, in b, — by 
Max Pauer ... oo» et 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


COLERIDGE- TAYLOR, S. Legend from the ‘‘ Con- 
certsttick” for Violin and Orchestra. Op. 14. 
Arranged by the composer ... ooo §«=«- et 

MOFFAT, ALFRED. 6 ae oe for Young 
Violinists a on ov. «= 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


GOLTERMANN, G. 6 Easy Tone-pictures for 
Violoncello and Pianoforte. Op. 118 ... net 


KREUZ, EMIL. Select Studies for the Viola, taken 
from the works of Campagnoli, Mazas, Corelli, 
Kreutzer, Spohr, Fiorillo, Wenzel Pichl, Rodé, 
and Gaviniés; in progressive order, phrased, 
fingered, and arranged :— 

Book I. 30 Elementary Studies in the first position, 
with accompaniment of a second viola ... net 

SCHROEDER, CARL, Classical Violoncello Music 
by celebrated masters of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, arranged for Violoncello with Pianoforte 
accompaniment :— 

Francesco Guerini. Sonata (D major) ‘sy! Met 


6129 


76574 


5519 


N OUVEAUTES 


le rer Février, 1897, chez 


°o- 
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Novelties (continued) :— 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


HAYDN, J. Arietta from ‘‘ La Vera Costanza,” an 
unpublished opera (Ariette pour Soprano de ‘‘ La 
Vera Costanza”), arranged after the autograph 
a at the Paris Conservatoire by J B, Wecker- 
in es = oo 3=— 


4313 HEALE, H. Renate ngend epee ow. =Tnet — 6 


LULLI, J. B. O Love what wilt thou with me? 
(Amour, que veux-tu de moi?) Air from 
** Amadis,” arranged by J. B, Weckerlin.., 


8930 MOFFAT, ALFRED. The Minstrelsy of Scotland : 
200 Scottish Songs, adapted to their traditional 
airs; arranged for voice with Pianoforte accom- 
paniment, and — with historical notes. 
Second edition ae « net 


4284 WAREING, H. W. Bud and Sei Three-part 
song for female — with Pianoforte accom- 
paniment ove * eee oo =r et’ 


4> 


=4 
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